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Augustana II: Of Original Sin* 
By MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


The almost passionate intensity with which our confes- 
sional writings emphasize original sin in all its tragic somber- 
ness recalls Luther’s words: “All our zeal must be directed 
toward making our sins great and grave.” One might almost 
say of our Confessions what Luther says of the Epistle to the 
Romans: “The sum of this Letter is: to destroy, uproot, and 
to annihilate all wisdom and righteousness of the flesh — how- 
ever great these qualities may appear in the eyes of men, 
even in our own, and however sincerely and devotedly they 
may be practiced — and in their stead to establish and make 
great our sin — however little it may appear to be such or 
be accounted such.” With deep and earnest indignation any 
attempt to minimize original sin is branded as pagan philos- 
ophy, as an “impious opinion.” Because “the scholastics 
mingled with the Christian doctrine philosophy concerning the 
perfection of nature,” the truth of Scripture has been lost. 
The Apology speaks, therefore, with the true accent of the 
Reformation when it says: “Solche noetige, tapfere, klare 
Sprueche der Heiligen Schrift und der Vaeter, welche durch 


* The Editorial Committee plans to publish a selected number of 
essays read at the Lutheran Free Conferences held at Bad Boll, Germany, 
during the summer of 1949. The first conference, under the chairmanship 
of the VELKD, discussed the problem of religious education in the 
German school system; the second conference, under the sponsorship of 
the NLC, concerned itself primarily with the theme: The Lutheran 
Church and current theological and social trends. In the third and 
fourth conferences, in which the Missouri Synod served as host, the 
respective essayists presented essays on “The Plan of Salvation Accord- 
ing to Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions.” Professor Franzmann’s 
essay, Erbsuende und Erbschuld, read at the last two conferences, is 
here reproduced in slightly abbreviated form. 
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ungeschicktes Gezaenk der Sophisten unterdrueckt gewesen, 
bringen wir wieder an Tag und wollten gerne die christliche 
Lehre rein haben” (Apology II, 32). But the Confessors are 
not concerned about an abstract purity of doctrine; they are 
concerned, not about an abstraction, but about a Person; they 
are concerned about the glory and honor of Christ. Luther 
sums up both the rejection of philosophical ideas and the 
zeal for the honor of Christ in the Smalcald Articles: “Such 
and many similar things have arisen from want of under- 
standing and ignorance as regards both this sin and Christ, 
our Savior; and they are truly heathen dogmas, which we 
cannot endure. For if this teaching were right, then Christ 
has died in vain, since there is in man no defect nor sin for 
which He should have died” (III, 1). Where original sin is 
not considered sin in the deepest sense, where the attempt is 
made to deny that original depravity is sin, it is done to the 
dishonor of the suffering and merits of Christ (Confessio 
Augustana II). “For the magnitude of the grace of Christ 
cannot be understood unless our diseases be recognized” 
(Apology II, 50). The marvelous light in which the people 
of God walk has as its necessary background and foil the 
darkness out of which they have been called — and the passing 
from darkness into the light is, moreover, the daily experience 
of the Christian —; in dealing with original sin, then, we are 
not concerning ourselves with a topic of abstruse theological- 
scholastic interest; we are dealing with the heart and core of 
the matter. “This controversy concerning original sin is not 
unnecessary wrangling, but if this doctrine is rightly presented 
from, and according to, God’s Word and separated from all 
Pelagian and Manichean errors, then . . . the benefits of the 
Lord Christ and His precious merit, also the gracious opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, are the better known and the more 
extolled” (Solida Declaratio I). ‘“Extolled” — thereunto we 
are called, that we should “show forth the praises of Him 
who hath called us out of darkness into His marvelous light” 
(1 Pet. 2:9). 

The very position of the article on original sin in the 
Augsburg Confession indicates the importance that the doc- 
trine of original sin had for the consciousness of the Refor- 
mation. “We turn from God to man; here the peculiarity 
of the Lutheran Confession confronts us: we cannot speak 
of God without thinking also of ourselves. God and our ‘T’ 
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belong intimately together.” 1 “Over against life as it should 
be there is life as it ought not to be.”2 And so when the 
Augsburg Confession speaks of man, it speaks of sin, or better, 
of sinners, for it speaks personally and concretely of sinful 
man: “quod omnes homines nascantur ... cum peccato.” 
Our consciousness of God is inevitably linked with the con- 
sciousness of our sin: “every thought of God wakens our 
conscience.” * Moreover, the Confession, when it speaks of sin 
and sinners, speaks at once of original sin, of sin as the given 
condition of all mankind — “Theologus . . . disputat de homine 
peccatore” (Luther). 

The same tendency in emphasis is observable in the 
sequence of the articles in the Augsburg Confession: God — 
Man — Son of God — Justification. Article II is an organic 
part of our Confession: it looks back to God (“und verdamme 
alle... unter ewigen Gottes Zorn”) and forward to Christ 
(“Those not born again through Baptism and the Holy 
Ghost”). This organic connection between original sin and 
the whole of the Confession is apparent also in Article III 
(“that He might . . . be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt... .”), and especially in Article IV, as is made clear by 
the Apology to the latter Article, in which original sin is once 
more taken up and earnestly emphasized. Over against the 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of God, mankind stands 
as an exceptionless totality of sin. 

One is tempted, at the risk of appearing to play with the 
most serious subject in existence, to speak of a sort of dark 
poesy when one surveys the utterances of our Confessions 
concerning original sin. Repeatedly, and blow upon blow, the 
hammer of the Word of God is made to fall on any self- 
assertion of man before his God, on every claim to righteous- 
ness which man, as man, dares make. Nothing is left to the 
pride and conceit of man. The whole man is a sinner, con- 
ceived and born in sin, full of concupiscence from his mother’s 
womb; incapable of true fear of God, incapable of trust in 
God, by nature —his sin is an angeborne Seuche. And this 
sin, this plague with which he is born, is “truly sin, even 
now condemning and bringing eternal death” upon him. What 





1 C. Stange, “Die Bedeutung des Augsburger Bekenntnisses,” ZST. 
VIII, 1931, 600 ff. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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must happen, if man is to find a gracious God, is not mere 
alteration or improvement, but complete renovation, a creative 
act of God: “man’s will... has no power, without the Holy 
Ghost, to work the righteousness of God” (CA XVIII); or, 
as the German of Article XVIII puts it, even more forcefully: 
“ohne Gnade, Hilfe und Wirkung des Heiligen Geistes vermag 
der Mensch nicht Gott gefaellig werden, Gott herzlich zu 
fuerchten oder zu glauben oder die angeborne boese Lust aus 
dem Herzen zu werfen.” For the corruption is truly a total 
one. It extends to all the powers of man, even the highest: 
“We believe, teach, and confess that original sin is not a 
slight, but so deep a corruption of human nature that nothing 
healthy or uncorrupt has remained in man’s body or soul, 
in his inner or outward powers...” (Epitome I, 3). “Human 
nature is not merely polluted, but so deeply corrupted that 
nothing pure or incorrupt has remained in it . . . isto veneno 
peccati originis a planta pedis usque ad verticem infecti 
sumus” (Sol. Decl. I, 62). Original sin is “a horrible, deep, 
inexpressible corruption . . . so that man is destitute of the 
righteousness wherein he was originally created, and in spir- 
itual things is dead to good and perverted to all evil; and that, 
because of this corruption and inborn sin . . . all actual sins 
flow forth from the heart” (ibid., I, 2). 

The inevitable consequence is that all our deeds are 
naught. Man can only sin, for sin is there, in man, even before 
the deed: “For original sin is not a sin which is committed, 
but it inheres in the nature, substance, and essence of man, 
so that though no wicked thought should arise in the heart 
of corrupt man, no idle word were spoken, no wicked deed 
were done, yet the nature is nevertheless corrupted through 
original sin, which is born in us . . . and is a fountainhead 
of all other actual sins .. .” (Epitome I, 21). “The corrupt 
nature ... can do nothing in the sight of God but sin” (Sol. 
Decl. I, 25). Even our best deeds are sin: “kann das Fleisch 
Gottes Gesetz nicht untertan sein, so suendigt wahrlich auch 
ein Mensch, wenn er gleich edle, schoene, koestliche, gute 
Werke tut, die die Welt gross achtet” (Ap.IV, 33). Despite 
an honest recognition of all that is honorable and laudable in 
the iustitia rationis and the opera civilia (Ap. IV, 24), the 
final verdict nevertheless must be: “False also, and dishonor- 
ing Christ, is this, that men do not sin, who, without grace, 
do the Commandments of God” (Ap. IV, 28). Emil Brunner’s 
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striking metaphor comes to mind here: Man is on an escalator 
that is going down; whether man climbs a few steps higher 
or lower on this escalator, makes no difference whatsoever 
in his state; he is still downward bound, still bound for the 
depths, still man, still a sinner. 

The depth of man’s corruption is marked, finally, by the 
fact that man is not aware of it and cannot become aware 
of it empirically: “This hereditary sin is so deep and horrible 
a corruption of nature that no reason can understand it, but 
it must be learned and believed from the revelation of Scrip- 
ture” (Art. Smale. III, 1). God’s Word teaches that the cor- 
rupt nature... can do nothing in the sight of God but sin” 
(Sol. Decl. I, 25). 

As the whole man is a sinner, so also every man is a 
sinner. “Denn wir sagen, dass in allen Adamskindern eine 
boese Neigung und Lust sei und dass niemand ihm selbst 
ein Herz koenne oder vermoege zu machen, das Gott erkenne 
oder Gott herzlich vertraue, herzlich fuerchte” (Ap. II, 3). 
Mankind and sin are coextensive. The verdict of the Law, 
of revelation, is: “You are all of no account, whether you 
be manifest sinners or saints . . . here no one is righteous, 
holy, godly” (Art. Smale. III, iii, 3). Whithersoever we may 
turn, whatever sophistry we may devise to escape, the verdict 
that our Confessions, reflecting Scripture, render strikes us all. 
There is “no one excepted who is a man” (ibid., III, iii, 34). 

Since Adam’s fall, then, the history of mankind outside 
Christ is the history of the growth and spread of sin. We read: 
“nost lapsum Adae” — post, not merely ex. The fall of Adam 
is conceived of in our Confessions as a “real,” not merely 
a “true” story. Only if we take the story of the Fall to be 
historical reality, do we do justice to the thought of our 
Confessions. If it be real history, then original sin is really 
peccatum originis. If it be “true” only in the sense of a 
typical verity, then peccatum originis and Erbsuende are mere 
metaphors. Since Adam, and from Adam, the whole history 
of mankind is the history of sin, and the lot of mankind is 
that of enslavement to death and the devil: “Here we must 
confess, as Paul says in Rom. 5:11, that sin originated and 
entered the world from one man, Adam, by whose disobe- 
dience all men were made sinners and subject to death and 
the devil” (ibid., III, 1). “The chief office or force of the Law 
is that it . . . shows man how low his nature has fallen and has 
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become utterly corrupted” (ibid., III, 2). The fact that our 
Confessions say but little about the manner of the transmission 
of sin to all men, the fact that the whole weight of the declara- 
tions of sinfulness strikes us, the children of Adam, serves 
only to heighten the force of these declarations. For when 
the Solida Declaratio says that “original sin is propagated 
from sinful seed, through carnal conception and birth from 
father and mother” (I, 7), it is not “explaining” the propaga- 
tion of sin; rather, it is stating the community of guilt that 
is the lot of mankind since Adam in Biblically concrete 
(Psalm 51) terms. The center of gravity remains the fact 
of the inevitable present guilt, the present enslavement of 
mankind: “This history of the world shows how great is the 
power of the devil’s kingdom. The world is full of blasphemies 
against God and of wicked opinions, and the devil keeps en- 
tangled in these bands those who are wise and righteous in 
the sight of the world” (Ap. II, 49). 

According to our Confessions every man and the whole 
of each man is a sinner. As sinner, man is estranged from God. 
To be born cum peccato means to be, first, sine metu Dei, 
sine fiducia erga Deum; more, it means that man is incapable 
of true fear of God, true trust in Him: “keine wahre Gottes- 
furcht, keinen wahren Glauben an Gott von Natur haben 
koennen” (CA II). For to faith belongs knowledge, and we 
must confess “dass in allen Adamskindern eine boese Neigung 
und Lust sei und dass niemand ihm selbst ein Herz koenne 
oder vermoege zu machen, das Gott erkenne” (Ap. II, 3). The 
adversaries, with their idle disputations have suppressed the 
main point: “they do not mention the more serious faults of 
human nature, to wit, ignorance of God .. .” (ibid., II, 8), 
which is our “rechter, groesster Jammer.” Or, as Luther puts 
it in the Large Catechism: “Formerly, before we have attained 
to this [membership in the Church], we were altogether of 
the devil, knowing nothing of God and of Christ.” And the 
Formula of Concord is, if anything, more emphatic on this 
point than the earlier Confessions: “Scriptures deny to the 
intellect, heart, and will of the natural man all aptness, skill, 
capacity, and ability to think, to understand, to be able to do, 
to begin, to will to undertake, to act, to work or to concur in 
working anything good and right in spiritual things as of 
himself” (Sol. Decl. II, 12). Again, man is, to quote Luther, 
in spiritual and divine things “like a pillar of salt, like Lot’s 
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wife, yea, like a log and stone, like a lifeless statue... . 
For man neither sees nor perceives the terrible and fierce 
wrath of God on account of sin” (ibid., I, 20). 

And yet our Confessions in the Formula concede to man’s 
natural intellect that it “indeed has still a dim spark of the 
knowledge that there is a God, as also of the doctrine of the 
Law” (ibid., II, 9). The question, how this dim spark of 
knowledge can be equated with ignorance of God is never 
directly answered by the Confessions, though it is hinted at 
in the continuation of the passage just quoted: “.. . yet it is 
so ignorant, blind, and perverted that when even the most 
ingenious and learned men upon earth read or hear the Gospel 
of the Son of God and the promise of eternal salvation, they 
cannot from their own powers perceive, apprehend, under- 
stand, or believe and regard it as true”; or in such passages as: 
“.,. even the heathen to a certain extent had a knowledge 
of God from the natural law, although they neither knew 
Him aright nor glorified Him aright, Rom.1:20f.” (ibid., 
V, 22). Schlink arrives at an answer by way of the analogy 
of the statements concerning the natural knowledge of the 
Law, as follows: 

a. Man has a “dim spark” of knowledge that there is a 

God (Sol. Decl. II, 9). 

b. This knowledge, however, is only a “dim spark,” an 

indeterminate and general knowing. 

c. As soon as man seeks to deal earnestly with this knowl- 

edge, as soon as he seeks to give it concrete form, call 
God by name, and worship Him, he becomes involved 
all the more deeply in sin and arrives, not at God, 
but at idols. 

Natural man knows, then, that God is, but does not 
know who God is, and therewith fails to recognize God, 
the Creator. He knows in part what is demanded of 
him, but he does not know who demands it of him, 
and does not therefore recognize the wrath of God. 
And so natural man recognizes neither God nor his 
own state; the innate impurity of human nature is not 
seen by him, and it can, after all, be known only from 
God’s Word. (Ap. II, 13, ep. 34; Art. Smale. C, I, 3; 
cp. Ep. I, 9; Sol. Decl. I, 8). Original sin is “the utmost 
evil, that we are not only to suffer the eternal wrath 
of God and eternal death, but that we do not even 
understand what we suffer” (Sol. Decl. I, 62) .4 





4 Edm. Schlink, Theologie der Bekenntnisschriften, 2d. ed., 
1946, p.85f. 
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This estrangement from God, however, is no neutral or 
even a merely passively negative position over against God, 
but, since neutrality is impossible where God is concerned, 
it means enmity against God. “Secondly, God’s Word testifies 
that the intellect, heart, and will of the natural, unregenerate 
man in divine things are not only turned entirely away from 
God, but also turned and perverted against God, to every 
evil; also, that he is not only weak, incapable, unfit, and dead 
to good, but also is so lamentably perverted, infected, and 
corrupted by original sin that he is entirely evil, perverse, 
and hostile to God by his disposition and nature, and that he 
is exceedingly strong, alive, and active with respect to every- 
thing that is displeasing and contrary to God” (Sol. Decl. 
II, 17). This sin, this enmity against God, is original, inherited 
sin: “We all by disposition and nature inherit from Adam 
such a heart, feeling, and thought as are, according to their 
highest powers and the light of reason, naturally inclined and 
disposed directly contrary to God and His chief Command- 
ments, yea, that they are enmity against God” (ibid., I, 12). 
Here, too, nothing is, ultimately, conceded to the “dim spark” 
of natural knowledge: “In other respects, as regards natural, 
external things which are subject to reason, man still has to 
a certain degree understanding, power, and ability, although 
very much weakened, all of which, however, has been so 
infected and contaminated by original sin that before God 
it is of no use (dass es vor Gott nichts taugt)” (ibid., I, 12). 
All external religiosity is within the bracket which has before 
it the minus sign: Sine metu Dei. 

To be born cum concupiscentia is to be born with the 
constant inclination of the whole human nature away from 
God and against God. “Und ist die boese Lust nicht allein 
eine Verderbung oder Verrueckung der ersten reinen Leibes- 
gesundheit Adams im Paradies, sondern auch eine boese Lust 
und Neigung, da wir nach den allerbesten, hoechsten Kraeften 
und Licht der Vernunft dennoch fleischlich wider Gott ge- 
neigt und gesinnt sind” (Ap. II, 25). Our whole life is a 
contradiction to God. 

Original sin is the lot or fate of man: “quod omnes homines 
nascantur cum peccato” (CA II). Being born inevitably 
involves being a sinner. “Here we must confess .. . that sin 
originated from one man, Adam, by whose disobedience all 
men were made sinners, subject to death and the devil” 
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(Art. Smale. III, i, 1). “By reason of the disobedience of 
Adam and Eve we are all in God’s displeasure and by nature 
children of wrath” (Sol. Decl. I, 9). Original sin is at the 
same time poena (and therewith a fate to be borne) and 
peccatum (Ap. II, 47). 

And this sin is real sin, real guilt; the tracing back of 
original sin to Adam does not serve to exonerate the sinner. 
The line does not run backwards from us to Adam, but 
forward from Adam to us, “so that we are by nature the 
children of wrath, death, and damnation, unless we are de- 
livered therefrom by the merit of Christ” (Sol. Decl. I, 5). 
Luther speaks in the first person: “For before I had no Lord 
nor king, but was captive under the power of the devil, 
condemned to death, enmeshed in sin and blindness. For 
when we had been created by God the Father and had re- 
ceived from Him all manner of good, the devil came and 
led us into disobedience, sin, death, and all evil, so that 
we fell under His wrath and displeasure” (Large Cat., II Art., 
27—28). All the Confessional Writings emphasize the fact 
that original sin is sin and therefore guilt. (Cf. CA II; 
Ap. II, 42; Ap. IV, 62; Art. Smale. II, iii, 2; Small Cat., II Art.; 
Ep. I, 11; Sol. Decl. I, 9.) 

Some students of the Confessions ° maintain that the Con- 
fessional Writings have nothing to say on the manner of the 
connection between Adam’s sin and our own, that the impu- 
tatio culpae et poenae primorum parentum of the elder dog- 
maticians must be read into the Confessions. The question is 
not of major importance (the center of gravity being always 
our present inherited guilt, not its historical origin), but this 
much should be said: the thought of such an imputatio is 
certainly suggested by the express and frequent reference to 
Adam and Eve in our Confessions, and that writings so sat- 
urated with Biblical, and especially Pauline, thought as our 
Confessions should contain, at least implicitly, a thought that 
is certainly contained in Romans 5 should be no cause for 
wonder. In any case, the doctrine is not un-Lutheran, for 
Luther himself says: “As a son possesses the property of his 
father, though he himself has not acquired it, by legal right 
of inheritance, so he is also obligated, by the same right 
of inheritance to pay the debts of his father, since he pos- 


5 Cf. Schlink, op. cit., p. 73. 
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sesses and enjoys the paternal goods. For he who has the 
benefit must in equity take on him the loss as well. So it is 
also with original sin, which our parents, not we, have com- 
mitted. We must bear them and pay for them.” (Erlanger 
Ausgabe 157, 50.) 

However that may be, the Confessions do not attempt or 
even permit any sort of “rational” explanation of this awe- 
some paradox of fate and guilt, of dependence and respon- 
sibility: “Dieses sind Pauli helle, gewisse Sprueche; da ver- 
mag keine Glosse, kein listiges Fuendlein nichts wider; diese 
Sprueche werden alle Teufel, alle Menschen nicht moegen 
umstossen” (Ap. II, 38). For in the light of Scripture the 
seemingly exclusive opposites of guilt and being powerless to 
do otherwise, of guilt and ignorance, of responsibility and 
impotence, do not mutually exclude. 

This estrangement from God, this enmity toward God, 
this concupiscence, this being stracks wider Gott, this enslave- 
ment to sin and the devil that we call original sin, is of 
necessity the fruitful soil on which all actual sins grow: 
“The fruits of this sin are afterwards the evil deeds which 
are forbidden in the Ten Commandments, such as unbelief, 
false faith, idolatry, to be without the fear of God, pre- 
sumption, despair, blindness, and, in short, not to know or 
regard God; furthermore, to lie, to swear by God’s name, 
not to pray, not call upon God, not to regard God’s Word, 
to be disobedient to parents, tc murder, to be unchaste, to 
steal, to deceive, etc.” (Art. Smale. III, iii, 1). Original sin 
is the “root and fountainhead of all actual sins” (Sol. Decl. 
I, 5). Individual sins are, as it were, only eruptions of the 
sin that is constantly seething in the depths below.® 

The Confessions are, and are intended to be, an inter- 
pretation of Scripture. As concerns original sin, the Apology 
characteristically designates the teaching of the Reformation 
as the rediscovery of a long-suppressed Scriptural truth: 
“In reference to original sin, we therefore hold nothing dif- 
fering either from Scripture or from the Church catholic, 
but cleanse from corruptions and restore to light most im- 
portant declarations of Scripture and of the Fathers, that had 
been covered over by the sophistical controversies of modern 
theologians.” “Und wollten gerne die christliche Lehre rein 


6 E. Brunner, Roemerbrief, in Bibelhilfe fiir die Gemeinde. 
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haben,” as the German puts it (Ap.II, 32). Furthermore, 
the Confessions regard the doctrine of original sin as a 
“res manifesta,” a patent Scriptural fact that needs no labo- 
rious exegetical proof nor many express citations to sup- 
port it. “Nihil opus est testimoniis” (Ap. II, 31). In this 
connection the oft-repeated statement that original sin cannot 
be rationally or empirically apprehended, but must be be- 
lieved, from Scripture, must also be given due weight. (Cf. 
Art. Smale. ITI, i, 3; Sol. Decl. I, 8.) 

Still, as interpretation of Scripture the Confessions de- 
mand and require to be continually tested anew on the basis 
of Scripture. And even a casual testing, if it be a candid one, 
must concede to the Apology that original sin is in fact a 
res manifesta. The picture drawn by our Confessions of sin 
as the total form of man’s existence is neither too darkly nor 
one-sidedly drawn, and one can only marvel at the fact that 
men could read and proclaim Scripture for centuries without 
ever taking sin, original sin, really seriously. 

To be sure, sin as original sin, as Erbsuende, is not often 
specifically treated in Scripture; in the New Testament, to 
which we may confine ourselves for this study, it is treated 
in full only by St. Paul, and by him only in Romans 5, strictly 
speaking. There may be difficulties of exegesis concerning 
details, but the essential facts are clear beyond doubt: the 
“post lapsum Adae”’ of our Confessions, the “omnes homines,” 
the “nascantur cum peccato,” the “vere sit peccatum, afferens 
nune quoque aeternam mortem” — they are all here, and em- 
phasized by the position of the passage; we see men from the 
vantage point of Christ, from our full atonement in Him, 
from the full and final revelation of God in Christ. We are 
not dealing here with a “which things are an allegory” 
(Gal. 4:24), but with naked historical fact. The sin, fate, 
and death of mankind in Adam are as factually real as 
mankind’s righteousness, salvation, and life in Christ. 

The line that runs from Adam to all mankind is ex- 
plicitly drawn only here, although the Adam-Christ typology 
makes itself perceptibly felt elsewhere in the New Testament, 
e. g., in the genealogy of Our Lord in Luke; but the essential 
thing, the cardinal point, the point where the line ends in us, 
is common property of the whole New Testament. The sin 
and guilt of mankind as a given factor in the existence of 
mankind, the estrangement of man from God, the enmity of 
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man toward God, the concupiscence of man as man — these 
are not incidental or passing, but dominant notes of the New 
Testament. 

Jesus Himself has drawn the dark background to all the 
dark facts of man’s sin that Scripture gives us: “There is none 
good but one, that is, God” (Mark 10:18). It is Jesus again 
who has given us the finest expression of sin as estrangement 
from God, in the parable of the Prodigal Son; sin is “departure 
from the father’s house, is Godlessness and a being distant 
from God, that works itself out in a life in the world, in the 
world’s pleasures and in the world’s filth.”*7 As separation 
from God, sin is also separation from life; it is death: “This 
my son was dead.” We need but indicate some of the many 
images used to illustrate this God-estrangement of fallen man: 
man is “lost,” a “lost sheep,” with none to care or protect, 
he is “estranged from the life of God,” he is “in darkness,” 
far from the Light of the world, he is “darkness.” Involved 
in this estrangement is the ignorance of man, the ignoratio Dei. 
Paul calls the pagan past, not merely as a euphemism, “the 
times of . . . ignorance” (Acts 17:30; cp. 1 Pet. 1:4). The 
Gentiles walk “in the vanity of their mind, having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness 
of their heart” (Eph. 4:17-18). 

This ignorance is no venial defect, but guilt; and estrange- 
ment from God is not merely man’s fate, but man’s sin; 
for it is at the same time enmity against God; man is not 
only “alienated,” he is also an “enemy in his mind” (Col. 
1:21). And this enmity is inevitable to man; it is given with 
the fact of his existence in the “flesh”: the mind and intent 
of the flesh is “enmity against God; for it is not subject to 
the Law of God, neither indeed can be” (Rom. 8:7). And this 
state of man, in which mankind finds itself since Adam, into 
which every son of man is born, has demonic character. 
This is not a novum in the “theology” of sin in St. Paul, 
where we find sin demonically personified, but is already 
implied in the words of Jesus to Peter: “Get thee behind Me, 
Satan; thou art an offense unto Me; for thou savorest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men” (Matt. 16:23), 
where “human” and demonic” stand in significant parallel; 


7 Grundmann, in Kittel, Theologisches Woerterbuch zum NT, I, 306. 
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even well-intentioned, amiable humanity is demonic in its 
intent. The deeds of the flesh are sin, even when they are 
“religious” deeds. (Matt. 7:23.) Even in the Epistle of James, 
not usually credited with a “theology” of sin, the same thought 
recurs in the significant juxtaposition of “earthly,” “natural,” 
and “devilish” (James 3:15). And the fact that the devil is 
called, both by St. John and St. Paul, the ruler of “this world” 
points in the same direction. 

This alienation from God, this enmity towards Him, is not 
in the first instance an act, but is the whole bent of man, 
the whole set of his heart, the perpetua naturae inclinatio 
of which the Apology speaks. This perpetua inclinatio is 
then actualized in evil deeds: “For from within, out of the 
heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders...” (Mark 7:21). St. Paul speaks similarly of the 
“lusting” of the flesh and then of the “works” of the flesh. 
(Gal. 5:17,19.) In St. James “lust” brings forth the actual 
sin (1:15) and the evil tongue is “set on fire of hell” (3:6). 
In St. John, too, the sinful impulse and the sinful act take 
place in an atmosphere that is already sin: “He that hateth 
his brother is in darkness and walketh in darkness and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath 
blinded his eyes” (1 John 2:11). Sin here is a controlling 
reality that leads men inevitably to sinning. It is hardly 
necessary to pursue the proof further; the proof is every- 
where, not only where sin is specifically dealt with, but also 
in such concepts as “rebirth” and “repentance” (metanoia), 
which presuppose a complete break with the old man, a total 
reversal of all that man naturally is—the follower of Jesus 
must deny himself. (Mark 8:34.) 

Our Confessions speak of the doctrine of original sin as 
a “necessary article.” It remains such, a necessary article, 
today and for today’s preaching. The antithesis — man before 
God, and man in his striving for self-assertion and self- 
sufficiency — has grown no less acute since the sixteenth 
century; and the theology of the nineteenth century has left 
in its wake a blunted consciousness of sin that makes the 
preachment of sin in all its Biblical force necessary as never 
before. Moreover, grace and sin, faith and repentance, cannot 
be sundered. As surely as we preach sola fide, we must preach 
Article II of the Augustana, for “wo nicht Rew ist, ist ein 
gemalter Glaub.” 











Notes on the Consensus Jigurinus of 1549 
By JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


1 


In the latter part of May, 1549, there was adopted at 
Zurich, Switzerland, a Calvinistic covenant of the greatest 
importance — the so-called Zurich Agreement or Consensus 
Tigurinus, so named after the Latin designation of Zurich and 
its environs. Its complete title, as adopted by the signatories, 
reads: Consensio mutua in re Sacramentaria Ministrorum 
Tigurinae Ecclesiae et D. Ioannis Calvini Ministri Genevensis 
Ecclesiae iam nunc ab ipsis autoribus edita.1 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia describes the Con- 
sensus Tigurinus briefly as follows: “A creed of the Reformed 
Church embodying the united views of Calvin and Bullinger 
[the latter, the successor of Zwingli in Zurich] on the Lord’s 
Supper and forming one of the best sources for a knowledge 
of the Reformed theory on this subject.” 2 Other descriptions 
of the Agreement are as follows: 

“The Consensus Tigurinus consists of twenty-six articles, 
which refer only to the Lord’s Supper and characterize the 
true relation of the Calvinistic to the Zwinglian doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. . . . The articles discussed [by Calvin and 
Farel, on the one hand, and by Bullinger, on the other], 
together with the twenty articles mentioned before [Calvin’s 
twenty articles on the Lord’s Supper, representing the view 
of the Geneva theologian, which, early in 1549, he had sub- 
mitted to a joint conference of German and Swiss pastors, 
convened for the discussion of the welfare of the Church 
by the Council of Bern], formed the basis of the Consensus, 
which represents the official turning of Reformed Switzer- 
land from Zwingli’s to Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
It is named after Pagus Tigurinus, the ancient name of a part 
of Switzerland.” * This confession “grew out of a desire on 





1 Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Reformatis Publicatorum. Ed. 
Dr. H. A. Niemeyer, Lipsiae, 1840; p.191 sqq. 


2 The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge; 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y., 1912; vol. XII, sub voce Zurich Consensus. 


3 Kirchliches Handlexikon ...von Dr. ph. Carl Meusel; Verlag von 
Justus Naumann, Leipzig, 1889; vol.2. s.v. Consensus Tigurinus. 
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the part of “alvin to effect a union among the Reformed upon 
the doctrine of the Eucharist.”* According to Philip Schaff 
“the Consensus of Zurich (1549) and the Consensus of Geneva 
(1552), especially the latter, are not so much confessions of 
faith as elaborate theological and polemical essays on the 
doctrine — the one on the Lord’s Supper, the other on Pre- 
destination — for the purpose of harmonizing and defending 
the teaching of the Swiss Churches.” ® In short, the Consensus 
Tigurinus was an attempt on the part of Calvin and others 
to unite the Zwinglian and Calvinistic adherents of the Re- 
formed Church on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 


2 


Philip Schaff supplies the following historical details on 
the origin of the Agreement: 

“In the sacramental controversy ... Calvin stood midway 
between Luther and Zwingli and endeavored to unite the ele- 
ments of truth on both sides in his theory of a spiritual real 
presence and fruition of Christ by faith (italics our own). 
This satisfied neither the rigid Lutherans nor the rigid Zwing- 
lians. The former could see no material difference between 
Calvin and Zwingli, since both denied the literal interpretation 
of ‘This is my body’ and a corporeal presence and manducation 
(italics our own). The latter suspected Calvin of leaning 
towards Lutheran consubstantiation and working into the 
hands of Bucer, who had made himself obnoxious by his facile 
compromises and iil-concealed concessions to the Lutheran 
view in the Wittenberg Concord (1536). 

“The wound was reopened by Luther’s fierce attack on 
the Zwinglians (1545) and their sharp reply. Calvin was dis- 
pleased with both parties and counseled moderation.® It was 


4 Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. John M’Clintock, D.D., and James Strong, S. T. D. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y., 1874; vol.II, s.v. Consensus Ti- 
gurinus. 

5 The Creeds of Christendom with a History and Critical Notes. 
a Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Harper & Brothers, N.Y., 1877; vol. 

» p. 232. 


6 The reference here is no doubt to Luther’s Brief Confession of the 
Holy Sacrament Against the Enthusiasts, which was published at Witten- 
berg in September, 1544, but which in some editions of the Erlanger 
Ausgabe is wrongly dated 1545; cf. St. Louis Ed., vol. XX, 1765. Luther’s 
Brief Confession was provoked by a “Plan of Reformation” (Reforma- 
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very desirable to harmonize the teaching of the Swiss 
Churches. Bullinger, who first advanced beyond the original 
Zwinglian ground and appreciated the deeper theology of 
Calvin, sent him his book on the Sacraments in manuscript 
(1546) with the request of his opinion. Calvin did this with 
great frankness, which at first irritated Bullinger. Then fol- 
lowed a correspondence and personal conference at Zurich, 
which resulted in a complete union of the Calvinistic and 
Zwinglian sections of the Swiss Churches on this vexed sub- 
ject. The negotiations reflect great credit on both parties and 
reveal an admirable spirit of frankness, moderation, forbear- 
ance, and patience, which triumphed over all personal sen- 
sibilities and irritations. .. . 

“In the month of March Calvin sent twenty articles to the 
Synod of Bern, but in this canton there was strong opposition 
‘ to Calvin’s rigorism, which subsided only after his death. 


“In May, 1545, he had, in company with Farel, a per- 
sonal interview with Bullinger in Zurich at his cordial in- 
vitation and drew up the Consensus, as it now stands, in 
twenty-six articles. It was published in 1551 at Zurich and 
at Geneva. ... 

“The Consensus was adopted by the Churches of Zurich, 
Geneva, St. Gall, Schaffhausen, the Grisons [Graubuenden, 
the easternmost Swiss canton], Neuchatel, and, after some 
hesitation, by Basel, and was favorably received in France, 
England, and parts of Germany. Melanchthon declared to 
Lavater [Bullinger’s son-in-law] that he then for the first time 
understood the Swiss and would never write against them; 
but he erased those passages of the Consensus which made 
the efficacy of the Sacrament depend on election. 

“While the Consensus brought peace and harmony to the 
Swiss Churches, it was violently assailed by Joachim West- 
phal of Hamburg (1552) in the interest of the ultra-Lutheran 





tionsentwurf), elaborated by Bucer and Melanchthon for the Archbishop 
of Cologne. Concerning this document, which doctrinally was rather 
indefinite, Luther says: “It talks much about the benefit, fruit, and honor 
of the Sacrament, but it mumbles (mummelt) about its essence, in order 
that one might not know what it thinks of it. Nowhere does it want to 
say clearly whether there is in it the true body and blood, received 
orally.” Luther’s polemic was directed against the “enthusiasts and en- 
emies of the Sacrament: Carlstadt, Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Stenkefeld 
[Schwenkfeld] and their disciples in Zurich and wherever they happen 
to be.” Cf. St. Louis Ed., vol. XX, 61. 
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party in Germany and became the innocent occasion of the 
second sacramental war.” * 

It may be well for us here to supplement Schaff’s brief 
and somewhat incomplete account of the history of the Zurich 
Consensus by that of Dr. Paul Christ (formerly professor of 
systematic and practical theology at the University of Zurich) 
in the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. Dr. Christ writes: 

“In 1541 Calvin had published his Genevan Catechism, 
setting forth a view of the Lord’s Supper which inclined 
toward that of Luther rather than that of Zwingli. For a 
time there seemed to be a prospect of union between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed, but in 1541 Luther began a 
series of impassioned attacks on Zwingli and the Reformed, 
calling their leader a foe of the Sacrament and putting him 
in a class with the Anabaptists.* As Zwingli’s successor 
[Zwingli had fallen in the battle at Cappel in 1531] and the 
recognized head of the German-Swiss Reformed, Bullinger, 
in 1545, replied to Luther with a defense of Zwingli’s char- 
acter and doctrine as well as of the Reformed in general, in 
his Wahrhaftige Bekenntnis der Diener der Kirche zu Zuerich 
... insbesondere weber das Nachtmahl. 

“As a result, the confession of the Zurich preachers, who 
had ever felt themselves essentially in sympathy with Zwingli, 
strongly manifested the original Zwinglian type. This found 
approval in Bern, where the Lutheranizing tendencies under 
the influence of Bucer had been overthrown by Zwinglianism 
after all attempts at union had proved hopeless. But these 
proceedings at Bern, which included stern measures against 
Lutheranizing pastors and the disuse of a catechism which 
Bucer had helped to review in 1537, directly affected Calvin 
and his views of the Lord’s Supper, for the Vaud [a canton 


7 The Creeds of Christendom, vol.I, pp.471—473. Schaff here, of 
course, represents the Reformed side of the question. The Lutheran view 
is naturally quite different. 


8 Dr. Christ does not mention any controversial writings of Luther 
on the Lord’s Supper published at this time. As a matter of fact, the 
Wittenberg Reformer’s literary attentions were then directed elsewhere. 
His great monographs on the Lord’s Supper appeared as follows: Against 
the Heavenly Prophets Regarding Pictures and the Sacrament, in 1524/25; 
That These Words of Christ “This Is My Body,” etc., Still Stand Against 
the Enthusiasts, in 1527; his Confession Concerning the Sacrament, in 
1528; and his Brief Confession, in 1544. But in his sermons, letters, and 
other writings Luther constantly bore witness to the Scriptural doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper, especially since Melanchthon and other Wittenberg 
colleagues had begun to vacillate and mediate on the subject. 
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in western Switzerland, of which Lausanne is the capital] 
preachers, controlled by Bern since 1536, were placed in a 
serious position by the contradictions between the catechism 
of their spiritual lord in Geneva and the Zwinglian catechism 
prescribed to them by Bern (italics our own). 

“It thus became necessary for Calvin and Bullinger to 
enter into negotiations, especially as Calvin was already eager 
for a union of at least all the Reformed, while Bullinger, 
however loyal to Zwinglian tradition and however distrustful 
of Bucer’s tactics, was fully inclined to alliance, provided it 
admitted of no misinterpretation. In 1547 Calvin spent some 
days in Zurich and the two leaders met. After three more 
visits to Zurich, Calvin, accompanied by Farel, who had also 
worked in the interest of harmony, met Bucer at Zurich in 

. the latter part of May, 1549. A few days later the twenty-six 
articles were agreed upon, which united Zwinglians and Cal- 
vinists in one Reformed body. The basis of the deliberations 
had been the twenty articles sent by Calvin two months earlier 
to the Bern Synod.” ® 

3 

With regard to the structure and content of the Consensus 
Tigurinus Dr. Christ writes in the same article on the subject: 

“The articles of the Zurich Consensus fall into two divi- 
sions: the first nine, declaring that the Lord’s Supper is not 
a mere ‘empty symbol,’ and the remainder aiming to refute 
the charge that Calvin’s teaching tended toward consubstan- 
tiation. The Zwinglian conception of a ‘testimony and seal of 
grace’ and the spiritual communion with Christ are empha- 
sized, but neither the distinctly Calvinistic tenet of the mirac- 
ulous influence, through the Holy Ghost, of the vivifying body 
of Christ on the believing soul nor the Zwinglian theory of the 
Lord’s Supper as a mere commemorative meal receives per- 
spicuous mention. 

“In Arts. 10—26 the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran 
doctrines (italics our own) of the Eucharist are denied in 
favor of the Reformed theories of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
tenet of Predestination is pressed to its full logical conclusion 
as regards the reception of the elements. 


9 The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, vol. XII, p.535f. While 
Dr. Christ’s account repeats some details given above, it adds so many 
new and important factors that we have given it in full. 
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“The Consensus never became a formal confession of the 
Reformed Church, yet it is noteworthy as the first bond that 
united the Swiss Reformed among themselves and with their 
coreligionists abroad, thus giving them the consciousness of 
being members of the great Reformed body and avoiding the 
threatening danger of a second Protestant cleavage into Cal- 
vinism and Zwinglianism.” 1° 

John T. McNeill (formerly of the University of Chicago), 
writing in The Journal of Religion (July, 1928; Vol. VIII, 
No.3) on Calvin’s Efforts Toward the Consolidation of Prot- 
estantism gives this brief description of the content of the 
Tigurine Agreement: 

“These articles of agreement, if somewhat repetitious, 
are unambiguous and full of nervous thought. The Sacraments 
are described (7) as ‘marks and badges of Christian profession 
and fellowship or fraternity to be incitements to gratitude 
and exercises of faith and a godly life.’ But beyond the 
Zwinglian conception (8), ‘He undoubtedly truly performs 
inwardly by the Spirit that which the Sacraments figure to 
our eyes and senses; in other words, we obtain possession of 
Christ as the fountain of all blessings.’ They are effective, 
however, only for the elect (16—18). ‘For as He enlightens 
unto faith none but those whom He has foreordained to life, 
so by the secret agency of the Spirit (italics our own) He 
makes the elect receive what the sacraments offer.’ ‘The signs 
are administered alike to reprobate and elect, but the reality 
reaches the latter only.’ Those who hold the literal view 
of the words of institution [the Lutherans are meant] are 
‘repudiated as preposterous interpreters’ (22). The phrases 
about ‘eating His flesh’ and ‘drinking His blood’ are explained 
as not involving any ‘transfusion of substance,’ but in the 
sense that ‘we draw life from the flesh once offered in the 
sacrifice and the blood shed in expiation’ (23). The sharply 
Zwinglian phraseology of some of these clauses and especially 
the reference to ‘preposterous interpreters’ (22) strikes the 
reader at once... .” 

“Why did Calvin, if he desired to conciliate the Lutherans, 
accept language which was not adapted to win them? Prob- 
ably the answer is, as Gieseler seems to suggest, that Calvin 
and Bullinger had in view as their immediate aim obtaining 


10 Op. cit., ibid. 
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the assent of Bern, where the majority party was extreme 
Zwinglian” (italics our own).!! 

In a general way, the Consensus Tigurinus may be divided 
into two parts: Arts. I—XX, in which Calvin sets forth his 
own views on the Lord’s Supper, as essentially agreeing with 
those of Zwingli and differing from those of the Catholics and 
the Lutherans; and Arts. XXI—XXVI, in which he, to please 
Bullinger and the Zurich-Bern party, expresses with special 
clarity and sharpness his rejection of the Catholic and the 
Lutheran doctrine. Hence, for the study of the question 
whether or not Calvin was more Lutheran in his doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper than he was Zwinglian, the last six 
articles, because of their pronounced antithesis to Lutheran- 
ism, are the most important. 

4 

So far we have dealt with the presentation of the subject 
by Reformed theologians. Dr. F. Bente, in his Historical 
Introductions to the Symbolical Books may serve as the 
spokesman of the Gnesio-Lutherans in their opinion of Cal- 
vin’s view of the Lord’s Supper as this is set forth in the 
Consensus Tigurinus. Dr. Bente devotes an entire chapter 
to “Calvin’s Zwinglianism” in his special discussion of The 
Crypto-Calvinistic Controversy.12 He there writes: 

“The doctrine of Calvin and his adherents concerning 
the Lord’s Supper is frequently characterized as a materially 
modified Zwinglianism. Schaff maintains that ‘Calvin’s theory 
took a middle course, retaining, on the basis of Zwingli’s 
exegesis, the religious substance of Luther’s faith and giving 
it a more intellectual and spiritual form, triumphed in 
Switzerland, gained much favor in Germany, and opened a 
fair prospect for union’ (Creeds 1,280). As a matter of fact, 
however, a fact admitted also by such Calvinists as Hodge and 
Shedd, Calvin’s doctrine was a denial in toto of the real 
presence as taught by Luther (Pieper, Dogm. 3,354). Calvin 
held that after His ascension, Christ, according to His human 
nature, was locally enclosed in heaven, far away from the 
earth. Hence he denied also the real presence of Christ’s body 
and blood in the Holy Supper. In fact, Calvin’s doctrine was 





11 The Journal of Religion, p. 424 f. 


12 Triglot Concordia, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 
1920; p.174 f. 
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nothing but a polished form of Zwingli’s crude teaching, 
couched in phrases approaching the Lutheran terminology 
as closely as possible. Even where he paraded as Luther, 
Calvin was but Zwingli disguised (and poorly at that) in 
a seemingly orthodox garb and promenading with several 
imitation Lutheran feathers in his hat.” 

Is this judgment too severe? Evidently August Ebrard 
in his Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl thinks so.!* He 
writes, for example, in a note on Art. V of the Consensus 
Tigurinus: “Here, then, the difference between Calvin and 
Zwingli is expressed with sunlike clarity. According to 
Zwingli the Sacraments are tesserae professionis tesserae 
fraternitatis, ‘admonitions to gratitude.’ The Consensus Ti- 
gurinus admits that accidentally they are all this, but accord- 
ing to their essence they are seals of God’s work of grace” 
(p.505). Again: “But this [the adoption of the Zurich Agree- 
ment] was an event of ecclesiastico-historical importance: 
Zwinglianism absorbed Calvinism as a higher development of 
itself” (p. 524). 

According to Ebrard, then, it would be wrong to speak of 
“Calvin’s Zwinglianism,” for in the Consensus Tigurinus 
Zwinglianism rather took on Calvinism. Ultimately, however, 
the difference between the two views is not too great, for in 
the Consensus Tigurinus Zwinglianism and Calvinism were 
blended into a doctrinal unity, allowing both aspects to stand, 
though in modified terminology. For the sake of union Calvin 
adapted himself to Zwingli’s view. 

In the paragraph just referred to, Dr. Bente quotes in 
justification of his opinion the Formula of Concord as follows: 

“Although some Sacramentarians strive to employ words 
that come as close as possible to the Augsburg Confession 
and the form and mode of speech in its churches, and confess 
that in the Holy Supper the body of Christ is truly received 
by believers, still, when we insist that they state their meaning 
properly, sincerely and clearly, they all declare themselves 
unanimously thus: that the true essential body and blood of 
Christ is absent from the consecrated bread and wine in the 
Holy Supper as far as the highest heaven is from the earth. ... 





13 Das Dogma vom heiligen Abendmahl und seine Geschichte. 
Von August Ebrard. Verlag von Heinrich Zimmer, Frankfurt a. M., 1846; 
p. 484 ff, 
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Therefore they understand this presence of the body of Christ 
not as a presence here upon earth, but only respectw fidei 
(with respect to faith), that is, that our faith, reminded by 
the visible signs, just as by the Word preached, elevates itself 
and ascends above all heavens and receives and enjoys the 
body of Christ, which is there in heaven present ... ina 
manner true and essential, but nevertheless spiritual only ... 
consequently nothing else is received than bread and wine 
(Trigl., [Introd. 175] 971, 2 f.).” 

Dr. Bente interprets this paragraph to mean: “This is, 
and was intended to be, a presentation of Calvinism as being 
nothing but Zwinglianism clothed in seemingly orthodox 
phrases” (ibid.). 

To prove this point, Dr. Bente quotes (in part) several 
articles of the Consensus Tigurinus. He writes: “That this 
picture drawn by the Formula of Concord is not a caricature 
or in any point a misrepresentation of Calvinism appears 
from the Consensus Tigurinus. The articles quoted read: 

“In as far as Christ is a man, He is to be sought nowhere 
else than in heaven and in no other manner than with the 
mind and the understanding of faith. Therefore it is a per- 
verse and impious superstition to include Him under elements 
of this world.” 

This is a part of Art. XXI of the Consensus Tigurinus, 
which both in Niemeyer’s Collection of Confessions and in 
E. F. Karl Mueller’s Die Bekenntnisschriften der reformierten 
Kirche has the following explanatory heading: Localis imagi- 
natio tollenda (the local conception must be rejected). The 
entire article reads: 

“But especially there must be rejected any idea of a local 
[real] presence. For while the signs are here upon earth, are 
discerned with the eyes and felt with the hands, Christ, in 
as far as He is a man, must not be sought anywhere else 
than in heaven and in no other way than with the mind and 
the understanding of faith. Wherefore it is a perverse and 
impious superstition to seek Him under the elements of this 
world” 1* [that is, in, with, and under the bread and wine]. 





14 Die Bekenntnisschriften der reformierten Kirche in authentischen 
Texten mit geschichtlicher Einleitung und Register, herausgegeben 
von E. F. Karl Mueller. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. 
(Georg Boehme) 1903; p. 159 ff. 
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Calvin, therefore, in this article clearly and unmistakably 
teaches the “real absence” of Christ’s body and blood in the 
Sacrament. The sacramental elements are on earth, but 
Christ’s human nature is enclosed in heaven and so can be 
received only by faith. Hence there can be neither a real 
presence in the Lutheran sense nor an oral manducation. 
This is the same doctrine which Zwingli had asserted time 
and again over against Luther. Let the reader bear in mind 
that Art. XXI is the first of the six antithetical articles in 
which the Lutheran (as also the Roman Catholic) doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper is expressly repudiated. Arts. XXI to 
XXVI were added to Calvin’s original twenty articles to 
satisfy the Zurich (Bullinger)-Bern Reformed pastors. 

From Art. XXII Dr. Bente next quotes the words: “We 
repudiate those [who urge the literal interpretation of the 
words of institution] as preposterous interpreters. . . . For 
beyond controversy they are to be taken figuratively .. . 
as when by metonymy the name of the symbolized thing is 
transferred to the sign. 

Art. XXII bears the explanatory heading: Expositio ver- 
borum Coenae Domini, Hoc est corpus meum (Exposition of 
the words of the Lord’s Supper: This is My body). The 
article reads: “Accordingly, those who in the solemn words 
of the Supper: ‘This is My body; this is My blood,’ urge, as 
they say, the precisely literal sense, we reject as preposterous 
interpreters. For we regard it as beyond controversy that 
they [verba Coenae] must be taken figuratively, so that bread 
and wine are said to be that which they signify. Nor should 
it be regarded as novel or insolent that by metonymy the 
name of the signified thing is transferred to the sign, since 
everywhere in the Scriptures there occur statements of this 
kind and we, by so speaking, offer nothing that is not found 
in the oldest and most approved writers of the Church.” 

In Art. XXII of the Consensus Tigurinus Calvin thus re- 
jects the literal interpretation of the words of institution, 
which was defended by the Lutherans, as preposterous, thus 
confirming the truth that his “real presence” of Christ’s body 
and blood in the Sacrament is only “spiritual.” While his 
interpretation of the words of institution was not the same 
as that of Zwingli, since he sought the figure in the word 
body, whereas Zwingli sought it in the verb is (represents), 
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both agreed that the figurative interpretation of the words 
of institution is the only one justifiable. 

Dr. Bente does not quote Art. XXIII of the Consensus 
Tigurinus: De manducatione corporis Christi (concerning the 
manducation of the body of Christ). But it adds an essential 
point, namely, that Christ’s body and blood in the Sacrament 
nurture the communicant only spiritually, that is, by faith. 
The article reads: 

“But that Christ nurtures our souls through the faith 
of the Holy Ghost by feeding us with His flesh and giving 
us to drink of His blood, that is not to be understood in the 
same manner as if there occurred any commingling or trans- 
fusion of the substance, but because we draw life from the 
flesh which once was offered up for a sacrifice and the blood 
which was once poured out for an atonement.” 


While the Lutherans do not teach any commingling or 
transfusion of the substance, that is, of the body and blood 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, they, nevertheless, teach that 
in, with, and under the bread and wine the communicant re- 
ceives Christ’s true body and blood. This teaching Calvin 
rejects, so that he recognizes no oral manducation, but only 
a spiritual one, just as did Zwingli and after him, Bullinger. 

Art. XXIV is directed primarily against the Roman Cath- 
olic doctrine of Transubstantiation. But it is of interest to 
the Lutheran scholar that Calvin here declares the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Real Presence just as absurd as the Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, a thing which generally was 
done before him by Zwingli, whose example he here follows. 
The article reads: “In this way there is refuted not only the 
fiction of Transubstantiation, but all crass figments and futile 
subtleties, which either detract from His celestial glory or 
which are less in agreement with the truth of His human 
nature. For neither do we regard it as less absurd to place 
Christ under, or to unite Him with, the bread than to change 
the bread into His body.” 

From Art. XXV Dr. Bente quotes the words: “When we 
say that Christ is to be sought in heaven, this mode of speech 
expresses a distance of place . . . because the body of Christ... 
being finite and contained in heaven, as in a place, must of 
necessity be removed from us by as great a distance as the 
heaven is removed from the earth.” 
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In this article, Calvin, following Zwingli, asserts the local 
inclusion of the human nature of Christ in heaven and there- 
fore its necessary absence from the Lord’s Supper. Although, 
therefore, Calvin used the expressions “real presence,” “sacra- 
mental union,” and others, they mean something radically 
different from what they mean to genuine Lutherans. The 
article, in its entirety, reads: 

“Christ’s body is in heaven as in space. In order that 
there might not remain any ambiguity when we say that 
Christ is to be sought in heaven, this statement means and 
expresses to us a distance of space. For although, philosoph- 
ically speaking, there is no space beyond the heavens, because, 
however, the body of Christ, inasmuch as it has the nature 
and mode of a human body, is finite and contained in heaven 
as in space, it is necessary that it is as far from us by so 
great a distance of space as heaven is distant from earth.” 

Here, then, Calvin motivates his “real absence” by Christ’s 
local inclusion in heaven. Calvin thus agrees with Zwingli 
as to the spiritual interpretation of the words of institution, 
the “real absence” of Christ’s body and blood in the Sacra- 
ment, and the local inclusion of Christ’s human nature in 
heaven. 

Art. XXVI of the Consensus Tigurinus bears the explan- 
atory heading: Christus non est adorandus in pane (Christ is 
not to be adored in the bread). It is directed primarily 
against the Roman Catholic doctrine of the adoration of the 
consecrated host. Dr. Bente, therefore, does not quote it. 
Nevertheless, it has, at least indirectly, some bearing on the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence, as the reader will 
perceive. The article reads: 

“But if it is not permissible to affix in our imagination 
Christ to the bread and the wine, much less is it permitted 
to adore Him in the bread. For although the bread is given 
to us as a symbol and pledge of the communion which we 
have in Christ, because, however, it is a sign, not the thing 
itself, nor has included in itself the thing or affixed to it, 
they make an idol of it who turn their mind to it to adore 
Christ.” 

In reply the Lutheran dogmaticians denied the charge 
of artolatreia as well as Calvin’s claim that it is wrong “to 
affix Christ to the bread”; for if it was not wrong for Christ 
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to have been affixed to the Cross, it certainly cannot be 
wrong to see him united with the bread. Nor do Lutherans 
agree that the bread is a mere sign of the body. They rather 
regard the consecrated bread as the bearer of the body, since 
with the bread the communicant receives Christ’s true body. 
Calvin, though in different words, nevertheless, supported 
every essential antithesis which, before him, Zwingli had 
offered to the doctrine of the real presence. Dr. Bente, there- 
fore, is not wrong when he speaks of “Calvin’s Zwinglianism.” 


There is one other article in the Consensus Tigurinus that 
must not be overlooked when the reader considers Calvin’s 
relation to the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Our 
reference is to Art. XVI: Non omnes sacramento participantes 
re quoque participant (Not all who partake of the Sacrament, 
partake also of the thing). Lutherans, too, teach that not all 
communicants receive the blessings of the Holy Supper; for 
while all communicants, no matter whether they are believers 
or not, receive Christ’s true body and blood, only the believers 
receive forgiveness of sins, life, and salvation. But that is 
not what Calvin means in Art. XVI of the Consensus Tigu- 
rinus. He writes: 


“Besides, we teach diligently that God does not indiscrim- 
inately exercise His power in all who receive the Sacraments, 
but only in the elect. For just as He does not illuminate 
everyone unto faith, but only those whom He has foreordained 
unto life, so He effects by the secret power of His Spirit 
(italics our own) that the elect receive what the Sacra- 
ments offer.” 


Perhaps not even in the articles discussed above does 
Calvin show how far he is removed from the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the means of grace as he does in this one. According 
to Dr. Christ, Arts. 1—9 are to show that according to Calvin 
the Lord’s Supper is not a mere “empty symbol,” for, accord- 
ing to Calvin, the Sacraments are gratiae suae testimonia et 
sigilla (Art. VIII). But Calvin denies universal grace, so that 
the Sacraments are testimonies and seals of divine grace only 
to the elect, never to the non-elect. However, even the elect 
cannot view them as testimonies and seals of divine grace, 
for they do not know whether or not they are elect. In addi- 
tion, God does not work through the Sacraments as means 
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of grace, but “He effects by the secret power of His Spirit 
that the elect receive what the Sacraments offer.” 

Where, then, is the approach of Calvin to the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? Ultimately, just as to Zwingli, 
the Lord’s Supper, despite all expressions to the contrary, 
must be to Calvin an “empty sign,” offering no assurance and 
giving no comfort to the distressed sinner. Calvin speaks 
very highly of God’s promises which must be believed. Art. X 
of the Consensus Tigurinus bears the explanatory heading: 
Promissio maxime in Sacramentis spectanda (The promise 
must be regarded most in the Sacraments). The article begins 
with the words: “It behooves us to regard not the bare signs, 
but rather the promise which is annexed there.” But how 
is the aroused sinner to comfort himself with God’s promise 
of grace if he does not know that the promise is meant for him? 

No, indeed! Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as a 
means of grace is not that of Luther and of Scripture. In 
Art. XX of the Consensus Tigurinus he mockingly remarks: 
“Just as if in the very moment that the visible sign is brought 
into the midst, it would bring with it God’s grace.” Scripture 
does teach what to Calvin’s reason seems to be utterly foolish; 
and in his contempt for the means of grace he finds himself 
one with Zwingli, who in more vehement terms said no more 
than Calvin expressed in more cautious and moderate terms. 
In the center of the Consensus Tigurinus stands Calvin’s un- 
scriptural doctrine of Predestination. So his doctrine of the 
means of grace, and, in particular, of the Lord’s Supper, needs 
must be unscriptural, too, since the former doctrine leaves 
no room for any efficacious, comforting means of grace. 


B) 


Although the Consensus Tigurinus never became a formal 
confession in the Reformed Church as a whole, it is, never- 
theless, the most important agreement which Reformed Chris- 
tendom has ever witnessed. It is that for the following 
reasons: 

In the first place, the Consensus Tigurinus is a mature 
work, written by Calvin after he had given the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper much study. It is true, Calvin was only 
forty years old when he composed the Zurich Agreement, 
but it must not be forgotten that he was only twenty-seven 
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when he first published his Christianae Religionis Institutio, 
Five years before the Consensus Tigurinus, in 1545, Calvin 
had published his Catechismus Ecclesiae Genevensis, in which 
he assigns to the Sacraments a high value and which may 
be regarded as a stepping stone to the Zurich Confession. 

Again, the Zurich Agreement is a brief and simple confes- 
sion which is easy to read and to understand and in which 
the essentials of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper receive 
prominent consideration, while details of less significance are 
omitted. 

In the third place, the Consensus Tigurinus is a distinc- 
tively Reformed confession, allowing neither the Roman Cath- 
olic nor the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper to stand. 
As the Catholic doctrines of transubstantiation and the ex 
opere operato-infusion of grace as a vis sanctificans are re- 
jected, so also the Lutheran doctrines of the literal inter- 
pretation of the words of institution, the Real Presence, the 
oral manducation, and the reception of Christ’s body and blood 
by unworthy communicants are rejected, while in the back- 
ground of the entire treatment of the doctrine stands Calvin’s 
teaching of predestination which allows no doctrine of the 
means of grace in the Lutheran sense to stand. 

Lastly, the Consensus Tigurinus, while a strictly Re- 
formed confession, is, nevertheless, an indefinite statement 
of faith, permitting, within its general scope, various Reformed 
views to find recognition. It has been said that the many 
confessions within Reformed Christendom prove the flexibility 
of its doctrine, of course, within a certain and definite compass. 
Within this general frame, however, the Reformed theologian 
is free to teach with Zwingli that “is” means “represents,” 
or with Calvin that “My body” means “the sign of My body,” 
or with Zanchi that the words of institution must be taken 
figuratively as a whole. What he must teach is that the words 
of institution are to be taken figuratively and not literally, 
as the Lutherans teach. Nor dare he teach a “sacramental 
eating” (Real Presence), but he must teach a “spiritual eating 
and drinking” as the only mode of receiving Christ’s body 
and blood in the Sacrament. Nor dare he teach that all 
communicants receive Christ’s body and blood, but he must 
teach that only the believers feast on Christ’s body, and that 
by faith; in particular, that only the elect, by the secret power 
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(arcana virtute) of the Holy Spirit receive what the Sacra- 
ments offer (Art. XVI). 

It may not be quite adequate to speak of “Calvin’s Zwing- 
lianism” (though the expression might be defended), just 
as one could hardly speak of “Zwingli’s Calvinism.” But in 
the Consensus Tigurinus Zwingli and Calvin so met that after 
1549 there could be no split in Switzerland between the Ger- 
man and the French Cantons. In the Consensus Tigurinus 
both Zurich and Geneva acknowledged each other as one in 
faith and doctrine, and from the Reformed point of view it 
was perhaps the greatest accomplishment of Calvin’s later 
activity that by the Zurich Confession he kept the Swiss 
Reformed from dividing into two distinctive groups, one fol- 
lowing Zwingli and the other the “sage of Geneva.” 
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Homiletics 





A Series of Sermon Studies for the Church Year 





NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Luke 13:1-9 


The Text and the Day.—The note of repentance, the 
upward look for forgiveness, and the forward look for grace 
in Christ Jesus are primary thoughts at the beginning of a 
new year. All of these thoughts find ample expression in the 
text for the day. 


Notes on Meaning. —The modern mind within Christen- 
dom still follows the age-old pattern of making snap judg- 
ments when it sees misfortunes and calamities strike indi- 
viduals or communities. It thinks of some particular sin or 
transgression which elicited that calamity. When destruction 
of property, loss of children, and a broken body bowed Job 
down in grief, his three friends could think of nothing else 
than some specific sin in Job as the cause for his grief and 
misery. The context of our text shows Christ speaking of 
the signs of the times. Impressed by what Christ had said, 
some Jews, probably from Jerusalem, recalled a recent violent 
act of Pilate and undoubtedly meant to imply that the 
Galileans who suffered death were done to death because 
they were great sinners. Whenever the incident may have 
occurred (Cf. Josephus, Ant., xvii, 9, 3; xx, 5, 3; and Bell. Jud. 
ii, 5; v.1), Jesus brushed it aside and centered the minds of 
those who heard Him on themselves. Speculation about others 
was out of place. Consciousness of each one’s own relationship 
to God was very much in place. Repentance, sorrow over sin, 
faith in forgiveness offered by God through Christ — that was 
to be the essential concern for everyone in the presence of 
Jesus. Whether calamity hit Galileans or Judeans, educated 
or uneducated, each one must consider himself and see that 
he understands what God means with “repent” in Scripture. 
If repentance is anything short of a complete turning to 
God, of a burning of bridges that coupled the individual to 
a life without God, it is not repentance. Repentance implies 
a new life, in which a man walks with God and no longer 
finds pleasure in the works of darkness. 

[910] 
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Jesus exemplifies the patience of God with sinners who 
ought to repent and do not repent in the parable of the 
fruit tree. Like the gardener who pleaded for another year 
for the fig tree which had not yielded any fruit for three 
successive years, God in Christ is ready to give the sinner 
another year of grace, another opportunity to repent, another 
chance to embrace forgiveness in Christ. 

Preaching Pitfalls. —The earnest thought of Jesus in 
vv. 3, 5, 9 needs proper attention in the sermon, but the 
preacher must guard against a morbid stressing of sin and 
punishment. If the preacher follows the “wooing note” of 
Jesus in the Gospel according to St.John, he will put his 
people in the proper frame of mind to want to walk with 
Jesus throughout the New Year. 

Preaching Emphases.— The goodness of God knows no 
bounds. Ever since the first sin blackened man’s heart, God’s 
mercy has not dimmed, and His arm has not grown short. 
Israel in the wilderness, the divided kingdoms in Palestine, 
the Church of God in each century, began each new year 
with the same faith that a merciful God would not withdraw 
His presence, His providential care, His Word of mercy and 
forgiveness. This truth needs emphasis today. The unsettled 
condition in the world, the continued ideological clash between 
the United States and Russia, the vexing problem of un- 
employment, the further devaluation of the English pound, 
give the archenemy of the Christian, the devil, a fertile field 
to cultivate, a field in which he sows doubt and uncertainty 
and tries to wean the Christian away from God, or in which 
he strives to implant the thought of Cain, who supposed his 
sin could not be forgiven. In view of these facts preach the 
long-suffering of God, who is like the father in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, eager to give the sinner a chance to 
return and ready to clothe him in royal garments. 

Problem and Goal.— A growing problem in some con- 
gregations is the question of attendance in this service. Pre- 
liminary work by the pastor will undoubtedly bring a larger 
number of people to church. The goal of the sermon on this 
text is not met by a dogmatic discussion of repentance and 
faith. It must aim to present a faith eager to confess Christ and 
ready to live the Christian life as evidence of the faith resident 
within the heart. With doors wide open for the Gospel in 
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many countries of the world, nothing less than a living faith 
will do. With so many lives blasted by sin, the beauty of 
real Christian living can lead some to ask for the reason 
of that beauty and become beautiful, too, through faith in 
Christ, who calls all men to repentance. 

Outline: 

BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH CHRIST 

1. By confessing your sin. 

2. By turning to Christ in faith. 

3. By looking to Christ for strength for the days ahead. 

4. By vowing to lead lives consecrated to Him. 

ALEX Wo. C. GUEBERT 





THE FESTIVAL OF THE EPIPHANY 
JOHN 5:33-39 


The Text and the Day. — The Festival of the Epiphany, 
also known as the Gentiles’ Christmas, reminds us of the Christ 
Child’s revelation to men. Cp. the Introit for the day. This 
text is eminently suited to this festival inasmuch as the 
Christ reveals Himself to this day to the children of men 
in the Scriptures. The question of the Magi regarding the 
newborn King of the Jews was answered from the Scriptures. 
Cp. Matt. 2:1-6. 

Notes on the Meaning. — The Lord Jesus had begun His 
public ministry. By mighty words and deeds He revealed 
Himself to men as the Messiah of Israel and the Redeemer 
of mankind who was to come. However, there were those 
who questioned His Messiahship, and over against these 
caviling people He defends His ministry. He points to the 
testimony of John the Baptist, to whom the leaders of the 
people had sent a delegation, thinking that John the Baptist, 
perhaps, was the Messiah. V.33. Cp. John 1:19-27. But this 
testimony from man is not what the Savior had in mind, 
much as He appreciates John the Baptist, v.34. He refers 
to that testimony “that they might be saved,” v. 34. John the 
Baptist, after all, was merely “a lamp that burneth and 
shineth,” v. 35; not the light itself. But even John’s testimony 
was of a nature to rejoice his hearers at least for a season, 
v.35b. Above all, Christ’s witness are His works, v. 36, and 
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the testimony of the Father, v.37. Cp. Matt.3:17; Luke 9:35; 
John 12:28. But alas, note the stinging rebuke in v.38. Since 
they had the Scriptures, Christ urges them to search them 
for testimony concerning Himself. And thus they will have 
eternal life because the Scriptures testify of Christ, v. 39. 
Problem and Goal. The problem directly confronting the 
preacher is to impress his hearers with the importance and 
necessity of accepting, by God’s grace, the unimpeachable, 
incontrovertible testimony concerning the Christ as revealed 
in the Scriptures. Their very weal in time and eternity de- 
pends on it. To this end they not only should hear the 
preaching of the Word of salvation, but like the Bereans they 
should also search the Scriptures, whether the things heard 
are so. Cp. Acts 17:11. And having thus enhanced their 
knowledge of the Christ, having been firmly grounded in the 
truth by a diligent searching of the Scriptures, they are to be 
“a lamp that burneth and shineth” unto others. He to whom 
the Christ of God has been revealed as his personal Savior 
is obligated to reveal this Christ to others as their only Re- 
deemer from sin and all its dreadful consequences through 
the preaching of the Gospel and personal testimony. It is tre- 
mendously important that this be done by our Christians — 
otherwise v. 35b and v. 38. Cp. 2 Cor. 6:1; also Matt. 5: 15-16. 


Outline: 

OUR EPIPHANY BLESSING AND OBLIGATION 

1. Christ is revealed to us as our personal Redeemer. 

A. The Scriptures, both Old and New Testament, testify 

of Him, bringing us 

. The testimony of John the Baptist. 

. The testimony of His miraculous works. 

. The testimony of the Father. 

. We are to reveal Him to others as the world’s Savior. 

. This requires on our part a continued, diligent study 

of the Scriptures. 

B. Thus we become a lamp that burneth and shineth (re- 
flecting in our lives and by our testimony the brightness 
of the Christ’s glory). 

C. Conclusion: A note of warning, v. 35b, v. 38. Cp. 
2 Cor. 6:1. Wa ter H. BouMAN 
58 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
JOHN 6: 28-35 


The Text and the Day. — The Epiphany light still shines 
forth from the texts for the Sundays after the Epiphany. The 
Savior appears in His glory, working wonders, imparting 
blessings, and especially dedicating Himself and all that are 
His own to the work assigned to Him by the Father: the 
saving of men of all nations. 

The regular Gospel lesson shows Jesus presenting Himself 
for His Father’s business; the Epistle lesson calls upon the 
Church to dedicate itself to this same work, Matt. 10:32 ff. 
Christ promises life to His followers, thus showing His glory, 
Rom. 10:8 ff. His followers are called upon to confess Him as 
the Giver of Life. 

Our text agrees with this thought: Christ’s glory is seen 
especially in the gifts which He imparts as the Bread of Life. 
It is a gift for all; all lands therefore have cause to make 
a joyful noise unto Him and to serve Him with gladness 
(Introit). The emphasis, during this entire season, should 
be placed upon Christ’s work, Christ’s wonders, Christ’s glory. 
How we welcome the opportunity! Cp. Hymns 339 to 368. 


Notes on Meaning. — Jesus had spoken of laboring for the 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life, v.27. The Jews 
concluded that such laboring implied the offering of meri- 
torious works. They wanted to know what works were re- 
quired by God. Jesus answers: This is the work required 
by God, that ye believe. In other words: Place your trust 
in Me alone, not in your own works. No more is required. 

Lenski (Interpretation of St. John’s Gospel, p. 455) wants 
the work of God in v.29 to mean God’s work in us. But 
compare that with v.27. There Jesus told the Jews to work 
for the meat enduring unto everlasting life. To speak of faith 
as a work required by God is entirely in accord with other 
clear passages of Scripture. God is, of course, the causa 
efficiens of faith, but man is the subject. God doesn’t do man’s 
believing for him; He looks for faith in man. Cp. Luther, 
St. L. ed., Vol. VII, 2213 f.; Cremer, Bibl. theol. Woerterbuch, 
under ergon. 

We need only keep in mind the difference between the 
requirements of God in the Law and those in the Gospel. 
When God requires obedience in the Law, He expects man 
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to render it as his own work: “This do, and thou shalt live,” 
Luke 10:28. But when God requires faith, He is indicating 
the manner in which grace is appropriated. The blessing of 
life is not ours for the work’s sake, which is faith, but through 
faith we receive the unmerited gift of God’s grace. 

The Jews were not ready to believe in Christ. They were 
not even ready to believe Him, to accept His statements. 
They wanted assurance that Christ was worthy of such trust, 
vv. 31-32. How slow they were to believe the testimony con- 
cerning Him, John 1:29 ff.; 3:25 ff.; 5:17 ff., esp. v.36. They 
still considered Moses and the Old Testament Prophets greater 
than Jesus. In the following verses Jesus therefore proclaims 
His glory. He is the true Bread from heaven, giving ever- 
lasting life to those who come to Him. This Moses could 
not do. Moses could not even give manna from heaven. 

Christ thus places Himself far above Moses and all the 
Prophets, not only in His person, but also in His works. 
Cp. 2 Cor. 3:7 ff.; Heb. 3:5 ff. This is His epiphany. 

Problem and Goal.—Let the preacher so magnify the 
person and work of the Savior that his hearers will cry out, 
“Lord, evermore give us this bread,” not sharing the carnal 
hope of so many of the Jews, but truly desiring the Bread 
of Life as the perfect nourishment for their hungry souls. 
If the outline suggested below is followed, the preacher should 
use every opportunity to emphasize the glory of the Savior. 

Illustrations. — As Christ’s word: “Lazarus, come forth!” 
actually brought life into the lifeless body of His friend, so 
His call to faith has within it the power to raise men from 
spiritual death and to give them eternal life. 

As manna, a heaven-sent bread, nourished the Israelites 
on their journey through the wilderness to the Promised Land, 
so Christ, the Bread of Life, nourishes our souls on the way 
to heaven. 


Outline: 


WE GLORIFY OUR SAVIOR AS THE TRUE BREAD 
OF LIFE 


I. He alone satisfies the requirements of God. 

A. The Jews were in no position to do so. (Apply today.) 
1. They felt the need of additional works. 

2. No additional works could be suggested. 
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B. Jesus offers Himself as man’s Substitute. 
1. He shows that God has sent Him from heaven. 


2. He gives assurance that God demands only faith in 
Him. 


II. He also fully satisfies the needs of men. 

A. He provides more than the needs of their bodies — 
a minor concern. (Cp. v. 27.) 

. He is Himself the life-giving Food for their souls. 

. He brings men to faith. 

. He sustains their faith. 


He satisfies their spiritual hunger and thirst — knowl- 
edge, strength, comfort, etc. 


wre 


Mark J. STEEGE 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
LuKE 4: 40-44 


The Text and the Day.— This Sunday belongs to the 
Epiphany cycle, and thus its message must basically be 
“epiphany,” appearance or revelation of the Lord. The text 
is definitely Christocentric, not so much anthropocentric, al- 
though the latter is not beyond the scope of the text. The 
Propers for the day fit admirably to this Epiphany, for they 
stress worship, praise, and honor to the King of Kings. 


Notes on Meaning. — V. 40. “When the sun was setting” 
— this was the end of the Sabbath, after our 6 P. M., hence, 
according to the Jewish law, the time when the sick could 
be carried around without violating Sabbath observances. 
The New Testament definitely distinguishes between those 
who were “sick” and those “possessed by the devil.” The 
modernistic explanation that “possessed by the devil” is 
merely the expression of that time for what we today would 
call epilepsy, lunacy, or insanity is untenable. Jesus indeed 
cured both, but the methods He employed are usually quite 
different. 

Every reader of the New Testament is familiar with the 
unexpected, but correct, confession of Jesus as the Son of God 
and the Messiah repeatedly coming from the lips of those who 
were possessed by the devil. Here is another case. Cp. James 
2:19. Consistently Jesus silences such confession (cp. Mark 
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3:11-12) without directly stating the reason. It seems that He 
would have that kind of confession only from His followers. 

V.43. The universality of His message, so often misunder- 
stood by His contemporaries, again and again is revealed by 
Jesus. 

Preaching Pitfalls and Emphases. — Several thoughts 
stand out in this rather simple text: Christ, the Healer; com- 
fort in sickness; the universal Savior. Yet, in view of the fact 
that this is an Epiphany text, this basic thought of an appear- 
ance or revelation of Christ seems the most appropriate treat- 
ment of this section. All the chief thoughts of the text can be 
related to this Epiphany theme, and the sermon thus becomes, 
as it should, definitely Christocentric. (Note the accumulation 
of a dozen pronouns referring to Christ in these verses.) 

Problem and Goal. — Christ in the “epiphany” enters very 
directly into personal relation with a large number of people. 
The preacher may take his cue from this fact: Christ entering 
very d:..ctly within the sphere of Christian life and expe- 
rience. 


Outline: 
JESUS SHOWING HIMSELF TO MANKIND 
I. He shows Himself as the great Helper in all need. 
A. No need is beyond Him. 
B. No one in need is beyond Him. 
. He shows Himself as the Savior of all. 
. He does this by His Word. 


. He invites all to membership in His kingdom. 
H. O. A. KernaTu 


WP 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
LuKE 8:38-40 


The Text and the Day. — The Propers exhibit the sum of 
Christianity: Gospel, a confession of unworthiness and a dec- 
laration of faith; Epistle, obedience; Introit, the joy of the 
saved; Collect, the Christian’s prayer for deliverance from evil. 
— Our text does likewise. 

Notes on Meaning. — Note first: The man who was saved 
from his terrible condition, v. 29, might have gone back to his 
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vocation; but gratitude to Jesus impels him to offer to serve 
the Lord. He is an example for us. God has done much for us 
— think of your illness, your trouble, your farm or business, 
your family and your possessions. And above all that, think 
of the gift of your Savior! Should you not have a grateful 
heart for all this? Especially because you are not worthy of 
all His blessings! Think of the leper, Zacchaeus, and Mary 
Magdalene. And think of the man in the text. — Note sec- 
ondly: This man expected to serve God by being with Jesus. 
He pictured his new life in rosy hues, going about with the 
Lord, hearing Him, seeing His miracles. But the Savior has 
something else for him to do. He tells him to go back to his 
people and tell them what God had done for him. That was, 
doubtless, a bitter pill for him, to face all those people who 
had known him, called him names, ridiculed him. But that 
is the way God does. Philip was preaching in Samaria to 
many people, and he is told to go to Gaza, to a desert; St. Paul 
wanted to preach in Asia, but is sent to Macedonia; Elisha 
was plowing a great field that required twelve yoke of oxen 
for the task, and he is told to leave it all and become a prophet 
of God; Peter wanted to serve God on the mountain of the 
Transfiguration, but Jesus wanted him below among the 
people; the young man Luther wanted to become a lawyer, 
and God made him a preacher; Walther wanted to serve God 
as a church organist in Germany, but God wanted him to 
serve as a church leader in America. That is God’s way. 
We must serve Him where He wants us to be. Some people 
never want to accept an office or responsibility in the church; 
some complain that they are never elected to anything, that 
the church is run by a small clique. Both attitudes are wrong. 
We must learn to serve God in the place where He puts us, 
as the man in the text had to do. — Note thirdly: This man 
was told by Jesus to tell others about what God had done 
for him. The purpose was to bring the people to a knowledge 
of God and to faith in Jesus. That must be the purpose of our 
activity in God’s kingdom. All that we do, in the church and 
in its organizations, must have the ultimate purpose of bring- 
ing souls to Jesus and to heaven. We must tell people what 
Jesus has done for us. 

Preaching Pitfalls.—Do not have a dissertation about 
demoniacal possession. Just say that this man was in that 
terrible condition. We do not know much about it anyway. 
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Problem and Goal. — The preacher sees his congregation 
as a working force; what tremendous things could be done 
if all would be willing workers! What an army stands by 
his side! Ust this sermon to lead your flock to action. Try 
to depict God’s love in glowing terms, and call for grateful 
human hearts. 

Illustrations. — As an analogy, one may speak of the 
specter of unemployment that fills some hearts with anxiety; 
they fear the day when employment may be hard to find; 
they dread the day when younger men will take their places 
and leave them idle. In contrast, in God’s kingdom there is 
always work to do for all. — This thought could serve as an 
introduction. 


Outline: 

WE HAVE WORK TO DO IN GOD’S KINGDOM 
1. Out of gratitude to God for His mercy. 

2. In the way that God prescribes. 


3. For the purpose of bringing souls to Jesus. 
FREDERIC NIEDNER 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 
JOHN 7:33-39 


The Text and the Day.— The text is a true Epiphany 
text, showing Jesus revealing Himself as the Messiah. It 
lends itself well for this last Sunday in our Epiphany cycle, 
since it relates the last incident on the last day of the Feast 
of the Tabernacles. The Introit expresses the joy of those 
whose spiritual thirst has been satisfied in the epiphany of 
our Lord. The Gradual points out that even unbelievers shall 
fear our Lord, whose glory is revealed in His epiphany in 
Zion, His Church. The Epistle shows the Christian working 
by love, through faith, and flowing into the life of others as 
“living water.” The Gospel teaches that Jesus, the Fountain, 
satisfies every need. Hymn 277, v. 2. 

Notes on Meaning. — The circumstances surrounding our 
text, including the symbolical pouring out of a pitcher of 
water from the pool of Siloam at the side of the altar, as the 
people sang Is. 12:3, explained by the Jewish teachers as find- 
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ing its fulfillment in the coming Messiah, may well be used 
as an introduction to the sermon. 

V.33. Jesus addresses all, not only the police. His words 
imply His Messiahship. Six months remained before He 
would go away. 

V. 34. Luther: “These are terrible words, I do not like to 
read them.” -—A seeking in despair. Cf. Amos 8:11; Prov. 
1:24; Heb. 3:15. 

Vv. 35-36. They laugh, mock, sneer, as they talk among 
themselves about Jesus’ prophetic threat. They would say: 
“Ts He going to sneak out and hide away among the scattered 
Jews and hope to be accepted by them or even the heathen 
Greeks?” Their ridicule was reduced to reality by Christ’s 
Apostle Paul. 

V. 37. What a dramatic, impressive moment when the Son 
of God steps out of the role of teacher into the role of herald 
and shouts His invitation into the ears of the surging crowd 


in the Temple court! — “Thirst” . . . spiritual thirsting, which 
He alone awakens and alone satisfies. Cf. Jesus and the 
woman of Samaria, John 4:5-26. “Drink” . . . once is enough, 


never to thirst again. 

V. 38. “He that believeth on Me” makes clear what the 
figurative coming to Jesus and drinking mean. The present 
participle (ho pistewoon) characterizes the person as one who 
continues trusting in Jesus. — “Even as the Scriptures say.” 
Cf. Is. 58:11; Zech.14:8. Jesus never failed to say, “It is 
written.” In every believer prophecy is fulfilled as an evidence 
of the truth of Christianity. — “Out of his belly” continues the 
figure used of thirsting and drinking, meaning that the Water 
that gave life to him will flow from him to give life to others. — 
“Rivers” ... not a mere trickle.— “Living water” .. . 
flowing water, not stagnant, picturing the life-giving influence 
of the Christian. The believer resembles Jesus Himself in 
that he helps to quench the thirst of many others. 

V. 39. The eternal Spirit of God was operative throughout 
the Old Testament, but He was not yet present as He would 
be after Christ had been glorified, as Jesus promised, Acts 1:8. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Being legalists by nature, we must 
beware lest we make the motivation, “Ye shall seek Me and 
shall not find Me,” etc. rather than the blessed invitation, 
“If any man thirst, let him come,” etc. 
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Problem and Goal.— Make the story live in a modern 
setting. The sermon will aim to stimulate thirst, will show 
this thirst to be God’s gift and a sign of spiritual life, will 
point to the Fountain, Jesus, from whom flows the Water of 
Life, will inspire our members to think themselves as sec- 
ondary sources of living waters, with the implied possibilities 
of what their living, active faith may bring into the life 
of others. 

Illustrations. — Physical thirst is God-implanted. Like- 
wise the thirst of the soul.—The Jordan River and the 
Dead Sea are illustrations of living water and stagnant water. 
The flowing waters of the Jordan give life wherever they 
touch; so the Christian. The stagnant waters of the Dead Sea 
give and produce nothing and may be compared to a mere 
intellectualism or dead orthodoxy that is stagnant, lifeless, 
and no faith at all which “worketh by love.” —The woman 
of Samaria is an example of a weak, but living faith, that 
brings life to others. Cf. Acts 4:28-29. 


Outline: 
CHRIST’S INVITATION AND PROMISE TO SOULS 
THAT THIRST FOR GOD 
I. The invitation. 
A. It identifies Christ as the Messiah, v. 37. 
B. It has a time limit, vv. 33, 34b. 
C. The world rejects it, vv. 32, 35-36, and will despair, v. 34. 
D. Have you heeded it? > 


II. The souls that thirst. 
A. Consider Christ’s Scriptural claims, v. 31b. 
B. Believe, v. 38a, v. 39. 


III. The promise. 

A. Jesus will give them to drink, v. 37. 

B. They will become life-givers to others, v. 38. 
Freperic E. SCHUMANN 
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Begegnung in Bad Boll * 


Again in 49 the liberality of the American churches made 
possible the Begegnung of about 400 German theologians with 
15 American theologians at Bad Boll. In the impressive closing 
service on the 13th of July the word “Begegnung” played a prom- 
inent role. There are, of course, various kinds of Begegnungen. 
There are such as when parties rejoice that they are through with 
it and vow never again to be a partner of such a vis-a-vis. There 
are also such as become a turning point for the participants, since 
they are unable to part company, once they have met. In my 
opinion we have every reason to believe that Bad Boll is such a 
Begegnung, at least its beginning, for the Lutheran Churches of 
the world. The final word of Dr.Graebner: “We found among 
you in Bad Boll the unam sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, com- 
munionem sanctorum,” was not a pious platitude in the spirit of 
the ecumenical conferences, but rather, coming from a theologian 
of the Missouri Synod, an acknowledgment (Eingestaendnis) of 
unity in faith, doctrine, and confession with the Lutheran Pro- 
vincial and Free Churches of Germany. And when the Swedish 
pastor Dr. Toernvall stated in reference to the theology of the 
Lutheran Churches of America: “This remarkably firm purity of 
doctrine —I thank God for it,” he expressed what many German 
participants experienced; and the common hope of all was sum- 
marized by President Petersen of the Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church when he said: “May the grace of God give us one Lutheran 
Church in Germany.” 

It is self-evident that the way to this goal is still long and 
arduous. The many diversities were honestly and clearly brought 
to the fore. Dr. A. Haentzschel of Valparaiso University con- 
sidered as the two essential points of divergence the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures and altar fellowship. At these two doctrinal 
points the theologians of both groups must conscientiously con- 
tinue their work. 

The days at Bad Boll made the question of the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture exceptionally important for me personally. I am 
of the opinion that we German theologians can no longer ignore 
the “static” inspiration doctrine of the brethren of the Missouri 
Synod and with a sort of superiority complex by-pass this teaching. 
True, we strongly feel the necessity of rejecting a mechanical in- 
spiration dogma which reduces the Holy Scriptures to a “paper 





* This article, published in the Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchen- 
zeitung, Aug. 15, 1949, is submitted to our readers in English, because it 
so clearly sets forth some of the points of difference between German 
theology and our own.— The author is one of the younger pastors in 
the Landeskirche, and is now stationed at St. Nicolai in Wyk auf Fohr. 
Ep. Com. 
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pope,” on which the entire doctrinal structure of theology is built, 
as was done by the extremists of the old Protestant Orthodoxy. 
We reject such a view as rationalistic and Calvinistic. But a closer 
examination will show that we are very weak in the simple presen- 
tation of what Scripture states: “All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion.” We dare not deceive ourselves that in the doctrine con- 
cerning Scripture there is a disastrous hiatus between the 
“congregational theology,” that is, the simple hearing and reading 
of the Holy Scriptures on the part of the pious Christian, and the 
“university theology,” that is, the necessary critical investigation. 
The favorite and in part justified polemic against a “false Bib- 
licism” can become fruitful and accomplish its purpose only if it 
is based upon an invulnerable doctrine of theopneustia. This is 
missing in German theology. In rejecting a rationalistic formal 
principle we have erected certain limitations. From Christology 
we borrow the paradox (Widereinander und Miteinander) of “true 
Man and true God” and say that the Holy Scriptures is entirely 
the word of man and entirely the Word of God. From the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper we take the Lutheran “in, with, and under” 
and say “in, with, and under the human word the divine Word is 
present and efficacious.” Against the “static” inspiration dogma 
we emphasize the dynamic viva vox evangelii, and in discussing 
the concepts “revelation” and “Holy Scriptures” we find ourselves 
constrained to insert the concept of “the Word of God.” We con- 
sider it important that the doctrine of Holy Scripture does not 
belong to the Prolegomena of dogmatics, but to the chapter on 
the Means of Grace, in other words, not at the beginning, but 
at the end. But, of course, with these observations we are not 
telling the brethren of Missouri anything new. They have gladly 
admitted their willingness to enter upon all these arguments. They 
do not base their theology on the dogmatics of Quenstedt or 
Hollaz, and there is no purpose to “break down open doors.” 
But they fear that our mode of Biblical criticism will destroy the 
self-evident authority which the Ancient Church and the Refor- 
mation period accorded Scripture. They point out that in reality 
our theory is in conflict with our practice in preaching and in 
instruction, and that we fail to say positively what theopneustia 
really means. Does the theopneustia of the Holy Scriptures belong 
to the weeds which in the process of de-mythologizing must be 
rooted out? What is the positive meaning of it? We cannot escape 
giving an answer to these questions if the Begegnung is to be 
fructifying. 

The second essential question concerns altar fellowship. How- 
ever, we must meet this question not from our German situation, 
i.e., whether we can have altar fellowship with Reformed and 
Evangelical (unierte) churches, but rather whether and under what 
conditions altar fellowship between members of various Lutheran 
bodies is possible. To our great surprise we learned that on 
principle altar fellowship among the various American Lutheran 
synods has not been established. This is due to the prevalent 
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concept of the Church and the high regard for the local con- 
gregation. There certainly is good reason to point out that com- 
munion must be celebrated in the individual congregation and 
not at pastoral retreats and ecumenical conferences. We were 
also glad to hear that the genetic development and the sharp 
antithesis against the many and varied sects of America have 
influenced the theological position. It is certainly wholesome for 
us to learn that we must not consider our own church organization 
(landeskirchliches Gebilde) as sacrosanct and to view all extra- 
congregational organizations as necessarily auxiliary. 

What does it mean that the Church is the one body of our 
Lord of which He is the Head? What does Augustana VII mean 
when it says that “the Holy Christian Church is the congregation 
of true believers, in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the 
Sacraments are administered according to the Gospel’? The great 
problem (Schwierigkeit) in all ecumenical movements is, that men 
are seeking ways for an increasing fellowship without unity in 
the pure doctrine and the correct administration of the Sacraments. 
But what is to be done when there is unity in the preaching of 
the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments —as is the 
case among the Lutheran Churches? May the unity of the Church 
still be denied? May altar fellowship be granted only in cases 
of casuistry, while in principle it is still being denied? Does this 
not lead to a distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church which is entirely foreign to the spirit of the Reformation 
and a piece of liberalistic speculation? Does this not reduce the 
“invisible Church,” contrary to the Lutheran Confessions, to a mere 
Platonic idea? In reply to our inquiry, under which conditions 
altar fellowship between Lutheran churches is possible, we were 
directed to Acts 2:42. But what does it mean to be united in the 
Apostles’ doctrine? Is it the doctrine as summarized in the 
Apostles’ Creed? Or must one subscribe to the entire Dogmatics 
of Pieper? Is it not the purpose of the Confessions to fix the 
doctrine of the Scriptures which is recognized as correct and 
binding? To be sure, we must completely rethink what subscrip- 
tion to the Lutheran Confessions really implies. But if we are 
pledged to the Confessions and in accord with this pledge exercise 
doctrinal discipline — dare we erect further arbitrary boundaries 
to safeguard the unity of the one holy Christian Church? (gegen 
die Darstellung der einen heiligen christlichen Kirche?) At no 
point in the entire discussion did the debate lose itself in such 
detail as in the question concerning the Church and the Churches. 
We were very vividly reminded that in Ecclesiology we are still 
stammering and pattering, because we happen to be placed into 
the very beginnings of the experiences of the Church and have 
been unable doctrinally to formulate these experiences. 

But that is the purpose of a Begegnung, to bring one’s own 
experiences, and in fact to bring one’s self, to such a Begegnung 
and to be ready to learn from the experiences of the others: 
and to learn in such a way that one is ready in all humility to 
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be corrected. If we are successful in making a step forward in 
the doctrine of theopneustia of the Holy Scriptures and to grow 
more and more into the communio sanctorum, then we may look 
forward with confidence to the next Begegnung. 

FRIEDER HUEBNER 


Youth Hymns 


A Preliminary Study and Survey 


When the matter of youth hymns was broached in January, 
1948, it came up in connection with a proposal to develop an all- 
Lutheran youth hymnal. The generally favorable comment which 
accompanied the suggestions gave rise to the assignment “Youth 
Hymns.” Originally the question was: “What Is a Good Youth 
Hymn?” Very likely that question will go unanswered until the 
end of time, because there is no arguing with tastes or changing 
of backgrounds simply to fit into a certain pattern. 

The province of this paper is surely not the subjectivity or 
objectivity of hymnody, nor ought we to lose ourselves in reaffirm- 
ing again the glories of the Lutheran heritage in both hymnology 
and choral music. We are concerned with the likes and dislikes of 
youth and the singability of certain hymns and spiritual songs. 
Youth is a singing age. It is almost regarded as abnormal when 
young people have no desire to sing together. Individual singing 
marks a person as happy and expressive of fine and exultant emo- 
tions. Group singing among young people often has that first 
function also—a simple expression of joy and fellowship, of fun 
and healthy liveliness. Many of their songs will, therefore, be com- 
pletely worldly and will turn around the experiences which com- 
monly come to youth in that age and time of their existence. 
Love songs, marching songs, hiking songs, campfire songs, ballads, 
cowboy songs, rounds, carols, etc., naturally fall into the province 
of youth singing. Youth hymns, however, carry with them the 
additional implication of being offered in praise of the grace and 
mercy of God and the joys which they have through faith in Jesus 
Christ and the surety which is theirs through the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

I. Youth Hymns as a Group Expression 


Youth work is essentially the welding together into a true 
fellowship or group a number of highly individualized persons. 
Youth offers the strange contrast of wanting to be “different” 
and yet fearful of anything which would distinguish them from 
others of their own age level. Witness the almost slavish con- 
formities in dress, in expressions, in tastes and habits which go 
like waves through the youth groups of the nation and affect 
deeply also our youth work in the Church. 

Singing is a very high type of group expression. The unity of 
purpose and of harmony which is an essential of good group sing- 
ing immediately dissolves individuality into a large and fluid group 
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expression. Community singing can, therefore, be a great help in 
socializing and bringing about a good group consciousness. 

Hymn singing among young people has not only the above- 
named values, but has the possibility of involving also the soul 
and its deepest expressions of faith. Youth hymns — that is, those 
hymns which are the favorites of young people— give evidence 
not only of a highly subjective character, but also of a very prayer- 
ful inclination. Young people are not singing the “I” hymns as 
expressions of themselves and of their own emotions, but they 
sing them rather as prayers in which all of them can join in a 
rhythmic unity. Every one of the truly great hymn writers rec- 
ognized this. When you cite the princes of Lutheran hymnody, 
you must always mention the names of Luther and Paul Gerhardt. 
Yet Luther’s hymns, although they usually start on a highly ob- 
jective note, come down to earth very quickly in the warmth of 
such expressions as 

Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 

Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 

To rest within this heart of mine 

And keep it ever wholly Thine. 
Paul Gerhardt, in his two greatest hymns, “All My Heart This 
Night Rejoices” and “O Sacred Head, Now Wounded,” shows how 
quickly he moves from objectivity to subjectivity. The climax 
of “All My Heart This Night Rejoices” lies in its last stanza— 

Dearest Lord, Thee will I cherish. 

Though my breath Fail in death, 

Yet I shall not perish, 

But with Thee abide forever 

There on high, In that joy 

Which can vanish never. 
In “O Sacred Head, Now Wounded,” from Stanza Four on it is 
a continuous and unbroken prayer for the Savior’s recognition 
of “me.” We rate our young people much too low when we feel 
that they are singing only subjectively when they sing the great 
“T” hymns. 

II. Youth Hymns as Prayers 


We have already noted that the basic quality of good youth 
hymnody is the prayer note. It would be extremely difficult with 
merely spoken words to achieve that degree of spirituality and in- 
sight in any group which can come when they, for instance, join 
in singing something like “Just as I Am, Without One Plea,” or 
“Abide with Me,” with its choice last stanza, or “Take My Life 
and Let It Be,” or “Beautiful Savior.” In what spoken words could 
you get that richness of tone and unity which comes when young 
people sing their prayers together. This neglected realization of 
the prayerfulness which is involved in much of the singing of 
youth has caused us to rate and estimate their tastes in music 
much too low. Surely, the God who knows and loves the heart 
of youth can understand that they would like to pray together, 
and yet it is so difficult to find a unity of words in merely spoken 
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prayer which so immediately and well expresses the thoughts of 
youth as do these hymns, which by their very simplicity and 
clarity of thought and the dignity and beauty of their rhyming 
impress themselves on the subconscious and become an almost 
perfect medium for the expression of group prayers when large 
numbers of young people are together. 

Those of us who have stood before audiences of young people 
many times and seen their faces — the rapt devotion, the complete 
losing of themselves and their individuality and their own personal 
needs and troubles in the great experience of praying together 
in the words of a song—we know that there is nothing which 
welds together a group so solidly as just that one thing. Test 
any group of young people around a campfire out under the stars 
or at vespers in a darkened church, and you will discover im- 
mediately that they can sing very easily and with fine grace the 
hymns which by their very simplicity have worn a pathway in 
their hearts — whose words have never been consciously mem- 
orized, but which nevertheless come through amazingly well and 
form a real group expression of love, devotion, and consecration 
to our blessed Lord. 


Ill. Youth Hymns as Romantic Verbalization 


While we emphasize the fact that the hymnody of youth must 
have in it not only the general good character of group expression 
through song or the enormous value of group expression in prayer, 
we must not neglect the other factor, that most of the hymns 
which work out well to achieve those two above-named purposes 
are also of great value as romantic verbalization for young people. 

Young people are naturally romantic. They all have their 
dreams and ideals. When those dreams and ideals have been 
touched by the finger of God and dignified and hallowed by the 
love of Jesus, their Savior, and brought to real expression by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, then the color of heaven and the 
singing of the angels will be involved for them, too. We must not 
forget that every time we pull a group together for hymn singing, 
we are giving them also “a romantic experience.” As one boy put 
it at one of our summer camps recently, “When we have these 
hymn sings, I can hold hands with anybody.” It may be that he 
stated it rather bluntly, but what he meant was, I am sure, that 
under the influence of the expressiveness of these songs much of 
that littleness which separates us ordinarily from some of our in- 
teresting fellow creatures and fellow redeemed fades away, and we 
can “hold hands with anybody.” This romantic verbalization 
which they succeed in doing on the spiritual side gradually develops 
a standard which will keep some of the songs of the world from 
making too deep an inroad into their hearts and consciousness. 
Some of the things which are today appearing in the popular songs 
can definitely not even be countenanced by a Christian, much less 
be offered as enjoyment or entertainment at our youth gatherings. 
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Many of the popular hymns, of course, do not fall into that cate- 
gory, and we ought to see that we weigh them carefully, consid- 
erately, but always and in every gathering the possibility is there 
to lead over from the ordinary popular song and romantic ballad 
into some truly worthy hymn singing without breaking the spirit 
of the group or imposing a “goody-gocdy” atmosphere on them. 


IV. Youth Hymn Listings 


As an attempt at the beginning of a listing of youth hymns, 
we would like to suggest the following. Perhaps many more could 
be added. The group suggested here includes selections from 
virtually every nationality, group, and stripe, and offers a wide 
range and diversity so far as character and singability are con- 
cerned. It is to be hoped that the list can, after some study, have 
additions and eliminations, made judiciously, and thus become a 
truly representative all-Lutheran hymn selection. To this end 
we bespeak your interest and careful study of the listing. 


Abide with Me 

Alas! And Did My Savior Bleed 
All Glory Be to God on High 

All Glory, Laud, and Honor 

All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
All My Heart This Night Rejoices 
All Praise to Thee, My God, This Night 
Am I a Soldier of the Cross 
Angels from the Realms of Glory 
Arm These, Thy Soldiers 

Awake My Soul, and with the Sun 
Away in a Manger 


Beautiful Savior 

Behold a Stranger at the Door 

Behold the Lamb of God 

Be Still, My Soul 

Blessed Jesus, at Thy Word 

Blest be the Tie That Binds 

Brightest and Best 

Built on the Rock the Church doth Stand 


Christians, Awake 

Christ is Arisen 

Christ the Life of All the Living 
Christ the Lord is Risen Today 
Christ, Thou Art the Sure Foundation 
Come Hither, Ye Children 

Come, Holy Spirit, Come 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come, Thou Precious Ransom, Come | 
Come to Calvary’s Holy Mountain 
Come, Ye Disconsolate 

Come, Your Hearts and Voices Raising 
Crown Him with Many Crowns 


Day is Dying in the West 

Dear Lord and Father of Mankind 
Drawn to the Cross 

Draw Us to Thee 
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Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still 
Father, Let Me Dedicate 

Fight the Good Fight 

For all the Saints 

From All that Dwell Below the Skies 
From Depths of Woe I Cry to Thee 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains 
From Heaven Above to Earth I Come 


Glorious Things of Thee are Spoken 
Glory be to God the Father 

Glory Be to Jesus 

Go to Dark Gethsemane 

God Be with You Till We Meet Again 
God Bless Our Native Land 

God Himself Is Present 

God of Mercy, God of Grace 

God’s Word Is Our Great Heritage 
Gracious Savior, Gentle Shepherd 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah 


Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus 
Hail, Thou Source of Every Blessing 
Hail to the Lord’s Anointed 
Hallelujah! Let Praises Ring 

Hark! The Glad Sound 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
Hark! The Voice of Jesus Crying 
Help Us, O Lord, Behold We Enter 
Holy Father, in Thy Mercy 

Holy Ghost, with Light Divine 

Holy God, We Praise Thy Name 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Holy Spirit, Hear Us 

How Firm a Foundation, Ye Saints of the Lord 
How Lovely Shines the Morning Star 
How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds 


I Am Jesus’ Little Lamb 

I am Trusting Thee, Lord Jesus 

I Fall Asleep in Jesus’ Wounds 

I Gave My Life for Thee 

I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 

I Know that My Redeemer Lives 

I Lay My Sins on Jesus 

I Love to Tell the Story 

I Think When I Read That Sweet Story of Old 
If Thou But Suffer God to Guide Thee 
I’m But a Stranger Here 

In the Cross of Christ I Glory 

In the Hour of Trial 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 


Jehovah, Let Me Now Adore Thee 
Jerusalem the Golden 

Jerusalem, Thou City Fair and High 
Jesus, and Shall It Ever Be 

Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult 
Jesus Christ is Risen Today 

Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken 
Jesus, I Will Ponder Now 

Jesus, Lead Thou On 
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Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jesus, Priceless Treasure 

Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me 

Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee 
Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness 
Jesus, Thy Boundless Love to Me 
Joy to the World! The Lord is Come 
Just as I Am, Without One Plea 


Lamb of God, We Fall Before Thee 
Lamp of Our Feet, Whereby We Trace 
Let Me Be Thine Forever 

Let the Earth Now Praise the Lord 
Let Us All With Gladsome Voice 

Let Us Ever Walk with Jesus 

Lift Up Your Heads 

Lord, As Thou Wilt 

Lord, Dismiss Us with Thy Blessing 
Lord Jesus Christ, Be Present Now 
Lord Jesus Christ, with Us Abide 
Lord Jesus, Think On Me 

Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Thy Word 
Lord of Glory, Who Hast Bought Us 
Lord of the Worlds Above 

Lord, Open Thou My Heart to Hear 
Lord, We Come Before Thee Now 
Love Divine, All Love Excelling 


My Church, My Church, My Dear Old Church 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee 

My God, My Father, Make Me Strong 

My God, My Father, While I Stray 

My Hope is Built on Nothing Less 

My Jesus, as Thou Wilt 

My Maker, Be Thou Nigh 


Nearer, My God, to Thee 

Now Let Us Come Before Him 

Now Rest Beneath Night’s Shadows 
Now Sing We, Now Rejoice 

Now Thank We All Our God 

Now the Day Is Over 


O Blessed Holy Trinity 
O Christ, Our True and Only Light 
O Christ, Thou Lamb of God 

O God, Be with Us 

O Holy Spirit, Enter In 

O Happy Home 

O Jesus Christ, Thy Manger Is 

O Jesus, King Most Wonderful 

O Little Flock, Fear Not the Foe 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 

O Lord, How Shall I Meet Thee 

O Lord, I Sing with Lips and Heart 
O Perfect Life of Love 

O Perfect Love 

O Sacred Head, Now Wounded 

O Trinity, Most Blessed Light 

O Word of God Incarnate 

Of the Father’s Love Begotten 

Oh, Bless the Lord, My Soul 
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Oh, Blest the House Whate’er Befall 
Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful 

Oh, Come, Oh, Come, Emmanuel 

Oh, for a Faith That Will Not Shrink 
Oh, for a Thousand Tongues to Sing 
Oh, that I Had a Thousand Voices 
Oh, that the Lord Would Guide My Ways 
Once He Came in Blessing 

One Sweetly Solemn Thought 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Open Now Thy Gates of Beauty 
Our God, Our Help in Ages Past 

Our Heavenly Father, Hear 


Pass Me Not, O Gentle Savior 

Praise God, from Whom All Blessings Flow 
Praise God, the Lord, Ye Sons of Men 
Praise to the Lord, the Almighty 


Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart 

Rejoice, Rejoice, Believers 

Renew Me, O Eternal Light. 

Ride On, Ride On, in Majesty 

Rise, My Soul, to Watch and Pray 

Rise! To Arms! With Prayer Employ You 
Rise, Ye Children of Salvation 

Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me 


Saints of God, the Dawn is Brightening 
Savior, Again to Thy Dear Name 
Savior, Breathe an Evening Blessing 
Savior, I Follow On 

Savior of the Nations, Come 

Savior, Thy Dying Love 

Savior, When in Dust to Thee 
Shepherd of Tender Youth 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

Sowing in the Morning 

Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus 

Sun of My Soul, Thou Savior Dear 
Sweet the Moments, Rich in Blessing 


Take My Life, and Let It Be 

Take Thou My Hands and Lead Me 
Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand 
The Church’s One Foundation 

The King of Love My Shepherd Is 

The Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare 
The Lord My Shepherd Is 

The Lord’s My Shepherd, I'll Not Want 
The Son of God Goes Forth to War 
Thee Will I Love, My Strength, My Tower 
There Is a Green Hill Far Away 

There Is an Hour of Peaceful Rest 

Thine Forever, God of Love 

Through the Night of Doubt and Sorrow 
Thy Way, Not Mine, O Lord 

Thy Works, Not Mine, O Christ 

Today Thy Mercy Calls Us 

To Shepherds as They Watched 

To Thee My Heart I Offer 

To Thy Temple I Repair 

‘Twas on That Dark, That Doleful Night 
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Upon the Cross Extended 


Wake, Awake, for Night is Flying 
Watchman, Tell Us of the Night 

We Praise Thee, O God, Our Redeemer, Creator 
We Thank Thee, Jesus, Dearest Friend 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 

What a Friend We Have in Jesus 
What Is the World to Me 

When All Thy Mercies, O My God 
When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 
Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
Who Is on the Lord’s Side 

With the Lord Begin Thy Task 
Wondrous King, All Glorious 


Ye Sons and Daughters of the King 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones 


Zion Stands by Hills Surrounded 
A. R. KRETZMANN 
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Theological Observer 





Developments in the Field of Lutheran Union. — September 
seems to have been an important month for activities along the 
union front in the Lutheran Church of America. On the 16th the 
representatives of three synods belonging to the American Lu- 
theran Council met and laid plans for a real merger. The bodies 
are: The American Lutheran Church, The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (i.e., the large Norwegian body), and the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (a Danish body). We have been told 
that these three synods feel they are in doctrinal agreement with 
one another and that it is the natural thing for them to join forces. 
The church bodies themselves, in convention assembled, will have 
to speak the final and decisive word, but it looks as though their 
approval is assured. The resolutions adopted by the representatives 
read thus: 

“WHEREAS our respective bodies have long enjoyed the 
blessings of close fellowship in faith and work; and WHEREAS 
the mandate of the Lord and our love for the Church urge us 
to seek ever fuller expression of this God-given unity; and 
WHEREAS we are earnestly committed to the ultimate unity 
which shall include all Lutherans in America, and to the continued 
strengthening of the National Lutheran Council; therefore, BE IT 
RESOLVED that the official delegations of the American Lutheran 
Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, in accordance with mandates given by 
their respective churches and as a forward step in the unfolding 
unification of the Lutheran Churches in America, each shall elect 
two members of a committee of six instructed to submit to a later 
meeting of these delegations steps toward organic union of the 
American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, the delegations in 
turn to submit a joint report to the conventions of these three 
churches. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the delegations of 
the American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, in joint meeting 
respectfully suggest that the mission boards and other like agencies 
of these churches jointly study their tasks, seeking effective 
expression for that unity of faith and purpose which is now looking 
forward to organizational unity.” 

On Sept. 27 the Committee of 34, created at a meeting in 
January and representing the eight bodies constituting the National 
Lutheran Council, convened. The purpose of this committee, at 
least as viewed by a number of prominent men, is to bring about 
a merger of all eight bodies (U. L. C. A., Augustana, A. L. C., 
E.L.C., U. E.L.C., Luth. Free Ch., Finnish Suomi Synod, Danish 
Luth. Church). When these 34 men met on the date mentioned, 
they, of course, had been informed of the effort to unite the 
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A. L. C., E. L. C., and U. E. L. C., which definitely showed that 
these three bodies were more interested in forming a merger of 
their own than in merging all eight National Lutheran Council 
bodies. It was resolved at this meeting to submit to each one of 
the eight National Lutheran Council bodies these two questions: 
“1. Whether it would be willing at this time to approve in principle 
complete organic union with other participating bodies of the 
National Lutheran Council; 2. Whether it would join in creating 
a joint ways and means committee to formulate a plan and to 
draw up a constitution for such a union.” Four resolutions of 
a general nature adopted previously by the so-called “Committtee 
of 15” were approved; “1. That we hold earnestly to the hope for 
unity of spirit and eventual unity of organization of all Lutherans 
in America; and, 2. That we desire that any structural plan which 
is given final consideration and approval shall offer free and full 
opportunity for the participation of all Lutheran bodies in America 
desiring such participation; 3. That none of the actions or recom- 
mendations of this committee shall be construed as prejudicial 
to any present movements for closer organizational affiliation of 
bodies within the National Lutheran Council or the American 
Lutheran Conference; 4. That we join wholeheartedly in praying 
the Lord of the Church that He may add His blessing to every 
earnest effort to bring about understanding in the Lutheran house- 
hold of faith, that all human obstacles and hindrances may be 
overcome through the guidance of His Holy Spirit, and that our 
hope of a united Lutheranism in America may speedily become 
a reality.” The Committee of 34 likewise discussed a motion made 
by Mr. Edward Rinderknecht (U. L. C. A.) of Toledo, Ohio, pro- 
posing that the National Lutheran Council be re-organized and 
be made an autonomous federation. No action was taken in that 
direction. 

Having all these moves and proposals before us, we cannot 
refrain from expressing the hope that the plan of holding free 
conferences for a discussion of the doctrinal issues on which there 
is disagreement will in spite of some negative attitudes be adopted. 
What better endeavor can Lutherans that do not see eye to eye 
engage in than to take their Bibles and the Lutheran Confessions 
and to determine what is written on the controversial subjects 
in God’s holy revelation and what is the voice of the Lutheran 
Church on them? 

On the things that divide Lutherans everybody ought to read 
what Dr. Ruff, editor of the Lutheran (U. L. C. A.) writes in 
the issue of his paper of Sept. 28. He finds that the U. L. C. A. is 
charged with holding erroneous views concerning the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, furthermore with having members in its midst 
that are not careful enough in matters concerning their personal 
conduct, and with tolerating lodge membership on the part of its 
laymen and even its pastors, and with occasionally holding joint 
services with non-Lutheran congregations (see Lutheran Witness 
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of Oct. 18). One must admit that these are the chief matters on 
which there is debate today. Joint discussion of them should be 
salutary. A. 


Preach the Word. — Paul’s well-known directive to Timothy 
(2Tim. 4:2) has timeless significance. Every preacher, however 
intent he may be to preach the Word and only the Word, is in 
danger of deviating from this objective. With rare effectiveness, 
Dr. Charles Ball, Presbyterian pastor in River Forest, Ill., reminds 
candidates for the ministry of this danger in an address published 
in Bibliotheca Sacra (July—September, 1949). He says in part: 
“No day is so glorious as the day when a man stands on the 
threshold of his life’s calling, ready to preach Christ to a needy 
world. There is a sense of mystery to it. I cannot forget the day 
I left these very halls of learning. Joy and fear, hope and dis- 
couragement chased each other up and down the corridors of my 
soul. The magnitude of it and the solemnity of it frightened me, 
but the conviction that divine resources were at my disposal gave 
me great confidence; so I started. So will you. But let me say to 
you that the commonest disaster in the ministerial life is the loss 
of this very sense of confidence. The evil days come when the 
thing gets to be a drudgery, and the fire and the zeal are low; and 
many a man secularizes his calling so far as to preach on everything 
under heaven but heaven—race relations, book reviews, inter- 
nationalism, ethics and the like. The man who has no message 
from God is like Ahimaaz, who made a fine show of speed but 
upon arrival had not much to tell (cf. 2Sam. 18, 29). Many a per- 
spiring Ahimaaz is making an impressive showing, but the message 
is not vital because it is not from God.” In another part of his 
address, Dr. Ball says, “And so you are not an entertainer or 
a politician. You are not a religious commentator expressing your 
opinions on current events and internationalism. You are not 
a lecturer stating the results of research. The days in which you 
live and in which you must exercise your ministry are exciting and 
exacting, and you will have to sternly remind yourselves that the 
Word of God is your textbook — not the newspaper or the findings 
of the latest ecumenical conference. You are the heralds of God. 
You are to preach Christ the Son of God first, last, and always. 
He is the object of your ministry.” In stressing the use of simple 
words in the pulpit, Dr. Ball reminds his audience of Mark 
Antony’s address in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar with its many 
monosyllables: 

I am no orator as Brutus is, 

But as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him; 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Dr. Ball asks: “How would a young preacher have expressed the 
last line today?” He replies, “For I have neither sagacity, nor 
verbosity, nor intrinsic values.” 
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To preach effectively is an art. But only he is on the way 
to a mastery of that art who has learned to preach only the 
oracles of God and who presents these oracles in language that 
is simple, clear, and intelligible to the congregation. P.M.B. 


Salute to the 1950 Luther Biography. — Information reaches 
us that the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will publish in spring 
Dr. Roland H. Bainton’s Here I Stand, a biography of Luther. Pro- 
fessor Bainton has specialized in Luther research for years. He is 
a member of the Society of Friends and a Congregationalist 
minister who is professor of church history at Yale. If his forth- 
coming book measures up to his delightful and fascinating The 
Martin Luther Christmas Book, as no doubt it will, Americans 
will be provided with another opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the great reformer of the sixteenth century. We salute the 
new biography and take note of the fact that a Methodist firm 
is publishing it. 

Interest in Luther will never die. But it is particularly alive 
in our day. Professor Plass’s This is Luther, published by our own 
publishing house has been favorably reviewed. Books dealing 
with Luther’s theology and read also by members of our Church 
are Philip Watson’s Let God be God and H. T. Kerr’s A Compend 
of Luther’s Theology. While in Europe the past summer, we suc- 
ceeded in getting a copy of H. H. Kramm’s The Theology of Martin 
Luther. Our weapon against Romanism and Communism lies not 
in ecumenicity, not in union-at-any-price endeavors, not in a 
ministerial education embracing all the wisdom of Egypt, Greece, 
and other countries, not in more organization and organizations, 
not in methods and techniques of church work — though all this 
has its place — but in the use of the sword of the Spirit, as Luther 
wielded it, as the writers of our Confessions wielded it, as Walther 
wielded it. The proper sequence of study in the life of even the 
busiest pastor must continue to be 1. Scripture, both the Old and 
the New Testament; 2. our Lutheran Confessions; 3. Luther’s 
theological works. P.M. B. 


Church Problems in Sweden. — Under this caption, Dr. Otto 

H. Bostrom of Hamma Divinity School, who traveled in Sweden 
in 1948, contributes an illuminating article in The Lutheran 
(Sept. 28). “In this land,” so Dr. Bostrom observes, “the church 
holds a privileged position. It is recognized by the government 
as an integral and necessary part of the national life, has con- 
siderable influence in the affairs of state, and is assured ample 
financial support through taxes and income from large invest- 
ments.” But the Lutheran Church in Sweden is, according to 
the findings of Dr. Bostrom, in peril. There is in the church of 
Sweden “a lack of close feeling between preacher and people. 
More often than not the preacher leaves the church without 
saying a word to any of the worshipers at the close of the service. 
. . Most of the churches are very poorly attended.” Again, 
“because of the close connection with the state, the church is 
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affected by the political winds that blow hither and yon. Since 
all citizens automatically have a voice in the affairs that concern 
the church, it may happen that persons who have no vital 
interest in religious matters nevertheless become influential in 
deciding questions of spiritual importance.” Furthermore, “Sweden 
has religious freedom in the sense that citizens are permitted to 
be members of any other Christian communion than the Lutheran 
state church. But hitherto the state has not permitted its people 
to become Mohammedans or Buddhists or to join any non-Christian 
or atheistic organization. Now, together with the religious educa- 
tion question [whether the religious instruction in the public 
school shall continue on a confessional basis] arises also the issue 
of non-Christian groups.” Dr. Bostrom concludes, “It would seem 
that eventually state and church in Sweden must separate if the 
church is to remain the church. The seeming advantages of state 
‘support’ are outweighed by serious handicaps.” 

Dr. Bostrom appears not seriously disturbed about the danger 
of communistic infiltration in Sweden. However, in a letter, which 
this editor recently received from Dr. Gustaf Tornvall of Hallestad, 
Sweden, distinguished author of Andligt och vdrldsligt regemente 
hos Luther (translated into German under the title: Geistliches 
und weltliches Regiment bei Luther, Christian Kaiser Verlag, 1947) 
Dr. Tornvall writes, “We fear most, however, the attacks on our 
faith coming from the East.” At Bad Boll, Dr. Térnvall expressed 
similar sentiments. It is evident that the Lutheran Church in 
Sweden is in difficulties. May God grant her leaders courage hon- 
estly to face the problems confronting the church as well as wisdom 
to solve these problems in a manner which is both Scriptural and 
soundly Lutheran. P.M. B. 


The Inspiration of the Bible.— The Lutheran Herald, organ 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, beginning with the Sep- 
tember 27 issue, has published three articles on the doctrine of 
Biblical inspiration, at present perhaps the most ardently debated 
locus of Christian theology. Dr. Jacob Tanner, the author of the 
articles, deserves praise both for defending the received doctrine 
of inspiration and his wise and winning approach to the problem. 
The doctrine is appealingly projected against the background of 
the Bible’s purpose and history. The first article treats introductory 
or general facts about the Bible. In the second, the writer 
approaches more definitely the moot question of plenary inspira- 
tion (“Everything is in there [the Bible] by the direction and will 
of the Holy Ghost”; “The whole content of the Bible is God’s 
message to man”). He points out that the alleged discrepancies 
in the Bible a) need not be contradictions; b) may have come 
into the text by mistakes of the copyists; c) may have been created 
by inaccurate translations; d) may be removed by continued 
research, as indeed many have been in the past; e) do not alter 
a single Bible doctrine, so that they need not cause any special 
difficulty in our study of the inspiration of the Bible. He lastly 
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shows that destructive higher criticism, which opposes the super- 
natural origin of the Scriptures and does violence to the sources 
it claims in its support, has nevertheless “not established any fact 
that further investigations have not proved to be in full harmony 
with the Bible as it stands, and with God’s supernatural revelation 
as presented in the Bible.” In the third article, Dr. Tanner 
demonstrates that inspiration, which must be distinguished from 
illumination (enlightenment) and revelation, is a fact and doctrine 
established by God’s own witness in Scripture. He definitely states 
that Moses and the prophets “constantly stressed that they spoke 
in Jehovah’s name” and that “again and again they state that 
their messages were given them verbatim by Jehovah.” In addition, 
he so arrays his Scripture proof from the Old and the New 
Testament that verbal inspiration appears as the inescapable teach- 
ing of the numerous passages bearing on the subject. He con- 
cludes the last article by saying: “Some will say that the authors 
of the Bible, and especially of the New Testament, believed that 
they were inspired by the Holy Spirit when proclaiming the Word 
of God, including the writing, but that they were mistaken. Here 
we part company. They were not mistaken” (italics our own). 
We may note as an admirable feature of the articles that while 
they evince sound scholarship and thorough study, they never- 
theless are written so that the average Christian can readily 
understand what the writer has to say. The way to true church 
unity is not to avoid discussion of disputed doctrines, but to present 
them to Lutheran Christians for study in the light of God’s Word. 
J.T. M. 


Church and State. — In its issue of Oct. 8, 1949, the Lutheran 
Standard published an article under the title “What Have You 
Learned Since 1933?” and written by Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive 
director of the National Lutheran Council. In this article appear 
two paragraphs in which Dr. Empie stresses in unmistakable terms 
the individual Christian’s responsibility toward the State. His 
observations are so relevant that we are submitting them to our 
readers. Dr. Empie writes: 

“Our theology of church and state is quite sound, but many 
fallacious implications have been attached to it. In a democracy, 
above all nations, Christians must keep in contact with their 
representatives in government and must be responsible for the 
deeds of their country. While the church may not enter politics, 
Christian citizens dare not ignore or run away from participation 
in national and international affairs. 

“It would be easier to remain aloof. If we speak in behalf 
of China we shall be called pawns of American imperialism. If we 
plead for the right of Arab refugees, we shall be called anti- 
Semitic. When we attack Potsdam, we shall be called Nazis. If we 
criticize labor, we shall be styled reactionary, and if we sympathize 
with labor we shall be labeled communists. It would be much 
pleasanter, at least for a while, blithely to ignore such controversial 
issues and to concentrate on liturgy and welfare work, building 
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up membership rolls without reference to the indispensability of 
the cross for men caught in the tide of history. It is sadly true 
that there are many such appeasers in European as well as in 
American churches who have not yet learned the lesson of Jonah. 
Bishop Ordass would not be in prison if he had run away. The 
scourge of his persecutors is even now leaving raw wounds on 
the backs of many of our brethren in Eastern Europe. We shall 
be forever indebted to them, for they summon us to return our 
steps to Golgotha Road.” P.M. B. 


Lutheranism in Finland. — At the National Lutheran Editors’ 
Association meeting held last September, Dr. U. Saarnivaara, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology of Suomi Seminary, said: “An evan- 
gelistic spirit has long characterized the Finnish Church, but with 
this emphasis on spiritual life there has been a corresponding 
movement back to Luther and his theology. Luther is perhaps 
studied more in Finland than in any other country. More of his 
works are available in Finnish than in English. The spiritual 
awakenings that have come to the Finnish Church have opened 
the hearts of the people for the evangelical message of Luther. 
Perhaps the Finnish Lutherans, therefore, have something of real 
value to give American Lutheranism” (The Lutheran Companion, 
Oct. 5). Evidence of a loyal devotion to Scripture by a well-known 
Finnish Lutheran theologian, Dr. Yrjoe Alanen, we discovered 
last summer in Bad Boll. When German theologians were arguing 
back and forth about the final purpose of Christian education 
and could arrive at no agreement, Dr. Alanen asked for the floor. 
Given the opportunity to speak, Dr. Alanen slowly walked to the 
front, faced the assembly, and in halting and broken German 
speech — clear enough, however, to be understood by all— said: 
“I see no merit in all this argumentation. Didn’t the Savior clearly 
lay down the objective of Christian education in Matt. 28:20: 
‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you?’ Isn’t this our objective to teach young and old all that Jesus 
has commanded?” No one had a better reply. 


With respect to political and economic conditions in Finland, 
Dr. Taito A. Kantonen of Hamma Divinity School, who lectured 
several months in Finland during the summer and fall of 1949, 
reports: “Freedom of thought and speech in Finland is astounding. 
There is open criticism of Communism, not only in private con- 
versation but also in the press and on the floor of Parliament. 
They naturally seek to avoid provoking their eastern neighbor to 
wrath, but there is no fawning or kowtowing. . .. The people 
of Finland have taken long strides toward economic recovery. 
Food and clothing are available in large quantities, but prices 
are high” (from Dr. Kantonen’s report published in The Lutheran 
Companion, Sept. 21). P.M. B. 


A Serious Challenge for Our Churches.— The Lutheran 
Companion (Sept. 21, 1949) reports figures released by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, according to which there 
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were 19,060 more Sunday schools in 1948 than in 1945, but with 
a decreased enrollment of 21,891 during that period. There are 
now 232,672 Sunday schools in our country with an enrollment 
of 24,588,112 pupils and 2,406,505 officers and teachers. These are 
indeed impressive figures. — Sunday after Sunday almost 25,000,000 
children and young people receive special religious guidance by 
about two and one-half million consecrated men and women. 
Nevertheless, the loss of Sunday school pupils is alarming. As the 
Lutheran Companion shows, there are no less than 20,000,000 
children and youth in our country who are receiving no systematic 
Christian instruction, and “all these persons — younger or older — 
have souls precious to Christ.” Now, suppose that each one of 
the 232,672 Sunday schools had added annually a single boy or girl 
to its rolls, there would have been a gain of 698,016 from 1945 
to 1948. “In a matter of four years, nearly a million more children 
would be receiving instruction in the Christian religion!” The 
writer closes his article with the stirring words: “Hundreds of 
thousands of these spiritual illiterates live at the very doors of 
our Augustana churches and Sunday schools. They constitute the 
harvest fields into which we are bidden to enter as laborers for 
Christ. Let no Augustana church or Sunday school fail to respond 
to the Master’s call.” What the writer here says of the Augustana 
churches is true of our own. But we wonder whether all our 
congregations fully realize the importance of the work of the 
Sunday school. Are our smaller town and rural churches nearly 
as alert in this matter as they should be? At any rate, the matter 
deserves early and intensive study by all our congregations. 
J.T. M. 

Passing of Geerhardus Vos.— The Presbyterian Guardian of 
September reports the death of Dr. Geerhardus Vos, for many 
years Professor of Biblical Theology in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Vos was born in Holland in 1862, where he received 
part of his theological training. He also studied at Princeton 
Seminary and at Berlin and Strassburg. In 1893 he accepted the 
call to the newly established chair of Biblical Theology in Princeton 
and remained there until his retirement in 1932. At Princeton he 
was a distinguished member of a distinguished faculty which, 
during his period there, included such names as B. B. Warfield, 
C. W. Hodge, Robert Dick Wilson, W. Brenton Greene, William 
Henry Green, Oswald T. Allis, and J. Gresham Machen. Among 
his many scholarly writings we note the following: The Teaching 
of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom of God and’ the Church, The 
Self-Disclosure of Jesus, Biblical Theology, and Pauline Escha- 
tology. He also contributed outstanding articles to theological 
journals. P. M. B. 


Emphasis on Education by Protestant Episcopal Church. — 
At its triennial convention last fall, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
committed itself to a significant extension of its educational 
program. The Christian Century reports (Oct. 19): “The Protestant 
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Episcopal Church for the first time proposes to prepare its own 
curriculum materials. Because of the conviction that the Christian 
home is the key to educational development, the publication of 
material will begin with courses for adolescents, followed by 
courses for newly married young people, preparation for parent- 
hood, first years as a Christian parent, and on into a full program 
of courses for children until the cycle has been completed. Adult 
education is already under way. In order to implement this pro- 
gram, a wide-scale program of training for the clergy has already 
begun, seminary educational departments are being strengthened 
and all professional leaders will be ‘refreshed’ and informed of what 
is going on. This is the most ambitious program of Christian 
education in : communion today.” 

Our own Church has taken seriously this matter of adult 
education and has, to that end, called a secretary of adult educa- 
tion. U. til now his efforts have been largely confined to an 
investigati. n of the whole vast area of adult education and its 
many problems, to the promotion of Bible class instruction, and 
to a study of family life problems. Already our Church is reaping 
the benefit of its investment in engaging a full-time secretary of 
adult education. But the harvest will be even greater when once 
the needed materials have been prepared which will enable our 
pastors, teachers, and laity effectively to meet the challenge of 
adult education in our Church. We may never become weary in 
increasing, developing, and strengthening our parish schools, Sun- 
day schools, vacation Bible schools, and related agencies of Chris- 
tian education. But the time has come when we must also in all 
seriousness and with all the consecration the Spirit gives us, 
intensify our efforts in behalf of adult education. The mere con- 
templation of our staggering losses year after year on the young- 
adult and the adult levels ought make us ready and eager to know 


and to realize the opportunities of adult education. 
P.M. B. 


The Oxford Martyr’s Memorial Service. — Ernest Gordon, in 
the Sunday School Times (Aug. 13, 1949), reports editorially on 
the memorial service held on Whitmonday, June 6 of this year, at 
Oxford to commemorate the “sad and glorious death of Cranmer 
and his fellow martyrs.” In his address at the open-air service 
Dr. Chavasse, Bishop of Rochester, said: “What are the noblest 
words ever spoken by an Englishman? Without hesitation I would 
point you to the stone cross let into the roadway of Broad Street 
in this city, as marking the spot where they were uttered, nearly 
four hundred years ago, on October 16, 1555. For can you conceive 
a more valiant cry of faith and valor than the encouragement 
Bishop Latimer called to Bishop Ridley when the flames leapt 
around their stake in Balliol Ditch? His words have rung in 
English hearts ever since, reverberating down the centuries; and 
even now we can never hear them without a catch of the breath 
and a quickening of the pulse. Listen to them once again: ‘Be of 
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good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man; we shall this 
day light such a candle by God’s grace in England as I trust shall 
never be put out.’ ‘Honest’ Hugh Latimer, the speaker, formerly 
Bishop of Worcester, is rated by some as perhaps the greatest 
English preacher of the Gospel of all times, with the possible 
exception of Charles Spurgeon. The Royal Court, his own Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and the London populace at St. Paul’s Cross 
alike hung upon his sermons. At the time of his burning, however, 
he was a ‘withered and crooked old man’ of over 70 years 
[if 1490 is assumed as his birth year, which is doubtful, he was, 
in the year of his martyrdom, 1555, only 65 years old. According 
to others, he was not so very “withered and crooked”], who had 
cried out to Ridley in prison, ‘Pray for me; pray for me, I say; 
for I am sometimes so fearful that I could creep into a mouse-hole.’ 
And yet when he was stripped to be fastened to the stake, he 
stood up in a long shirt as straight as a dart and ‘as comely 
a father as one might behold.’” . . . Of Bishop Cranmer’s heroic 
martyrdom Mr.Gordon records (what is well known) that he 
bravely placed his right hand into the fire and kept it there until 
it was consumed. “And oftentimes he repeated, ‘This unworthy 
hand!’ so long as his voice would suffer him; and using often the 
words of Stephen, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,’ in the greatness 
of the flame he gave up the ghost [quoted from John Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs].” Of Bishop Ridley of London, to whom Lati- 
mer’s words were addressed, Mr. Gordon writes: “[He] was only 
53, still in the prime of his powers and reckoned by his contem- 
poraries to be the leading theologian of the Reformation move- 
ment in this country. He was a prince among men, in looks and 
bearing, in learning and saintly living, and above all in abounding 
courtesy and charity even to his enemies. During the last months 
of his life, he was imprisoned in the house of Edmund Irish, 
the mayor of this city, and suffered ill-usage at the hands of the 
mayor’s wife, a religious bigot. Yet Mistress Irish wept on the 
eve of his martyrdom, and four months later was summoned to 
appear before the City Council (i.e., as apostate from Rome).” 
Mr. Gordon remarks that Latimer’s words of encouragement may 
have also inspired timid Archbishop Cranmer six months later 
to endure the torment of fire with patience and courage. It is 
thought that he witnessed the burning of his brother bishops 
from the top of Bocardo Prison, that he was kept alive for a time 
in the hope that his terror of such a horrible death would extract 
from the chief prophet of the Reformation a denunciation of its 
doctrine.” Mr.Gordon adds: “The three Oxford martyrs were 
burned for refusing to accept the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
But there is far more to it than that. For it was on Whitsunday, 
1549, exactly 400 years ago, that the first Prayer Book of the 
Church of England came into general use, and our English Prayer 
Book will always be associated with the name of Cranmer. The 
wax of Latimer’s candle, feeding its flame, is the Prayer Book. 
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If ever, which God forbid, Latimer’s candle of fidelity to Holy 
Scripture should burn dim, or be put out, Christ would move the 
candlestick of the Church of England out of its place.” 

J.T. M. 


Are We Giving God a Tip? — So asks Robert M. Hopkins in 
the Watchman-Examiner (Sept. 22, 1949) and we may well put 
the question to ourselves as we are now considering the con- 
gregational and other budgets for 1950, not to speak of the deficit 
in the budget of the past year. According to the annual survey 
of current business by the Department of Commerce the total 
national income in 1948 rose to an all-time high of $226,204,000,000. 
Wages and salaries totaled $133,108,000,000, which is another all- 
time high. Personal savings accounts last year reached the sum 
of $12,005,000,000. “Personal consumption expenditures” reached 
the unprecedented sum of $178,788,000,000. For food, tobacco, and 
alcoholic beverages we spent $65,232,000,000; for housing and house- 
hold operation $40,302,000,000; for clothing, accessories and jewelry 
$23,853,000,000; for barber shop and beauty parlor luxuries 
$1,115,000,000; for toilet articles and cosmetic preparations 
$1,151,000,000; for school fraternities, college football games, club 
dues, fraternal, patriotic, and women’s organizations $806,000,000, 
etc. Mr. Hopkins, after having given all these and other startling 
figures, continues: “To the support of private education and 
research and also for religious and welfare activities, 1948 witnessed 
the best annual increase that have been reported for some time.” 
Yet when all is said, the contributions for “church and charity” 
amounted to only $2,225,000,000 out of a total national income 
of $226,204,000,000. This means that we are giving about one per 
cent of our total income, or one cent out of the dollar, to church 
and charity. Incidentally, the tips that were given to those who 
served our people with food and drink amounted to $446,000,000. 

J.T. M. 


Soteriology of the Lodge.— The Silver Cord Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Freemasons of Cleveland, Ohio, in a current issue 
discusses a tract issued by the Concordia Publishing House under 
the title, “Does God Want You to Be a Lodge Member?” The 
commentator has “read this publication through several times” 
and takes note of the fact that the argumentation of the tract 
is directed chiefly against the Masonic Order. The critic then 
fastens in particular upon this assertion: “The Bible has not left 
it to man’s choice to believe or not to believe in Jesus as the Son 
of God and the Savior of the World. There is only one way that 
leads to Heaven — Christ.” The propriety of making this position 
the basis of an argument against Freemasonry is denied on two 
counts. In the first place, there is the opening sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence. “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal * *.” The Cleveland Free- 
mason then has this comment: “These were not mere words of 
political significance, they were inspired words, words written by 
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men who had placed their whole reliance in God. To believe other 
than that all of God’s creation is in His infinite care is to narrow 
the vision and to refuse to recognize the whole truth.” If instead 
of closing his quotation with two asterisks the writer had con- 
tinued to the end of the sentence, he would have lost the point 
of his argument. 

His second objection to the proposition that “There is only 
one way that leads to heaven, Christ” is in the form of rhetorical 
questions, heading up in this one: “Would you believe that a Jew 
could not be a true follower of God because he does not accept 
Christ as the Messiah?” It is quite certain that the writer does 
not realize the devastating directness of the answer given in 
Christ’s own words, John 3:18. G. 


The Holy Year of Jubilee. — Elaborate preparations are under 
way in the Roman Catholic Church for the observance of the Holy 
Year of Jubilee in 1950. Tens, if not hundreds, of thousands of 
faithful Catholics will flock to Rome next year to receive rich 
indulgences. They will come from all parts of the world, especially 
from these United States, and bring their tributes to the Holy See. 
The new railroad terminal which has been under construction for 
some years, will, so it is hoped, be completed early in 1950, and 
therefore the pilgrims’ first impression of the eternal city will 
be a favorable one. Throughout the year, a festive air will reign 
in the ancient city of the Caesars. And the “Vicar of Christ” will 
retire every night happy over the day’s revenue but exhausted 
also as a result of the many special audiences he had to grant. 
Enough of this. It is so easy for a Lutheran to become cynical 
at the whole spectacle. But lest we be charged with undue levity 
and even frivolity, we submit, without comment, the following 
editorial from America (Catholic weekly, Sept. 24) and have the 
reader draw his own inferences. Here it is in full: 

“On Christmas Eve in the soft glow of a hundred thousand 
candles held in the hands of the hushed throng of pilgrims massed 
in St. Peter’s Square, the Holy Father will strike with a silver 
hammer on the sealed door of the basilica. At the words ‘Open 
up the Gates, for the Lord is with us’ the Holy Door will slip to 
one side. The Pope will pass through the portal while the bells 
of Rome and the guns of San Angelo will boom out a joyous wel- 
come to the Holy Year of Jubilee, 1950. Open, too, at the word 
of the Vicar of Christ, will be the spiritual treasury of the accumu- 
lated merits gathered from the sufferings of the Savior, the devotion 
of His Mother, the witness of His martyrs, the loyalty of His 
confessors. 

“‘The sanctification of souls by means of prayer and penance 
and unswerving loyalty to Christ and the Church’ is the principal 
aim of the Holy Year, in the words of the Holy Father. To attain 
that goal, to encourage pilgrims to visit the Holy City, the Holy 
Father, using the power given him by Christ to ‘loose upon earth,’ 
grants rich indulgences. Indulgences are pardons, partial or 
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complete, of the punishment to be endured in time for forgiven 
sins. For even after the offense of sin has been forgiven, there 
remains a penalty to be expiated in penance or remitted by 
indulgence. To avail oneself of this pardon of punishment, which 
the Church is empowered to impart from the treasury of merits, 
the penitent must hate all his sins, must be in the state of grace, 
must fulfill set conditions. Indulgences are not remissions of sin, 
much less licenses to commit future sins. They are, to use modern 
terms, applications by the Church to the credit of the contrite, 
forgiven sinner from the bank of merits won by others. 

“Osservatore Romano summarized those conditions on Sep- 
tember 10. They follow closely the regulations laid down by Pope 
Benedict XIV for the Holy Year of 1750. Many familiar indulgences 
for the living are being suspended in 1950. They are being sus- 
pended in other parts of the world to induce pilgrims to go to the 
Holy City. The indulgences for the dead and the dying are 
unaffected by the epostolic constitution circumscribing indul- 
gences for the living. 

“In 1925 the plenary indulgences of the Jubilee were made 
available, under conditions laid down by the local bishop, to 
cloistered nuns, invalids, working people and others unable to 
travel to Rome. This year the Holy Father is mindful of the 
persecuted Catholics behind the Iron Curtain. Knowing how their 
movements are controlled by governments intent on smothering 
religion, the Pope has exempted them from the need of journeying 
to Rome. For them the gate of God’s Mercy at least is open.” 

P.M. B. 


“Catholic Toleration.”— Die Furche, a Catholic paper of 
Vienna, in the issue of June 4, 1949, says measures in Spain, Peru, 
Brazil against Protestant sects and minorities have caused lively 
discussions in the Catholic world. P. Cavallis, S.J., in Civilta 
Cattolica, April 1948, I. Congars, O. P., in La Revue Nouvelle, May 
1948, M. Pribilla, S.J., in the Stimmen der Zeit, April 1949, Erik 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn in Wort und Wahrheit, May 1949, Hermann 
Seiler in Civitas, May 1949, made important contributions to the 
discussion. 

The paper says that there is a dogmatic intolerance which 
the Church must always hold fast; but that quite another matter 
is the relation of the Church toward those of other faiths. Here, 
so it is asserted, a very great change has taken place in the last 
post-medieval centuries. The Church has always more and more 
moved away from heretic hunting and the forcing of states. 
Cardinals Manning and Gibbons emphasized these views. Pope 
Pius XII in a speech called “political, civil, and social toleration 
a moral duty of Catholics.” He referred to the principle of the 
Codex juris canonici, that no one may be forced against his will 
to accept the Catholic faith. Seiler cites Thomas Aquinas, S. Th. J., 
II, Q.19 a, 5: “Man sins in accepting faith in Christ when his erring 
conscience forbids it.” Toleration must be granted from deep, 
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inner-Christian aspects, which first today begin to unlock to the 
consciousness of the Church. 


The same issue of Die Furche reports: Franz Joseph Schoe- 
ningh, editor of the Catholic Hochland, does not want the Middle 
Ages for a political ideal nor the papal social encyclicals for political 
instruments. “We know that even in the Middle Ages there was 
no ‘Christian State,’ no ‘Holy Reich.’ ” 


The Protestant reader inquires, Is that in usum Delphini? 
Narcotic for Protestant consumption? Wo. DaLLMANN 


The Roman Catholic Church and the Doctrine of Inspiration. — 
Such as believe that the Roman Catholic Church is the leading 
protagonist of Biblical inspiration, will find themselves disillusioned 
when reading two book reviews in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
(July, 1949). Lawrence M. Friedel, S.V.D., in his review of The 
Bible, the Book of God and Man (By James A. Montgomery, 
Ventnor, N. J.: Ventnor Publishers; pp. 106. $2.75) has this to say: 
“They [the chapters in which emphasis is laid on the fact that 
the Bible is a book of man] are interesting chapters, but while 
they may be startling to conservative Protestants, who over- 
emphasize the divine character of the Bible and almost com- 
pletely disregard its human elements [sic?], they contain nothing 
new to Catholics, who have been taught saner ideas regarding the 
nature of inspiration” (p. 345). Fr. Friedel does not explain which 
the “saner views” of the Catholics are, but we may perhaps glean 
them from a review of The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible 
(By Benjamin B. Warfield. Edited by Samuel G. Craig. Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing House, 1948; 
pp. VII — 442. $3.75), written by A. C. Cotter, S.J., in which the 
reviewer states: “He [Dr. Warfield] was intellectually [sic?] con- 
vinced that the Bible is the Word of God, and that its inspiration 
is verbal and plenary. But his arguments are not as secure as 
he claims them to be; for having no infallible Church to fall back 
on, he argues mainly from Scripture itself. Not only that, but he 
argues from Scripture as inspired to prove inspiration, which has 
at least the appearance of a vicious circle” (p. 350). The “saner 
view” here proposed, is the one that the infallible Church makes 
the Bible an inspired canon and that its own witness to its inspira- 
tion is not sufficient. Arguments for the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures become secure only when the infallible Church declares 
that the Bible is inspired. Otherwise there will be a “vicious circle” 
which invalidates all arguments for inspiration. Catholic theo- 
logians, however, who press the “vicious circle” argument, fail 
to see that they themselves are moving within a “vicious circle” 
when first they establish the infallible authority of the Church 
from Christ’s words in the Bible: “Tell it to the Church,” and 
then argue from the infallible Church to the infallibility of the 
Bible. They, moreover, forget that there was a so-called vicious 
circle when Moses witnessed to Christ and Christ witnessed to 
Moses. Only that circle was not vicious, but perfectly sound since 
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Christ is the Messiah of whom Moses spoke. Lastly, the Romanist 
argument of the vicious circle defeats itself, for if the Bible cannot 
be relied upon when it speaks of itself, it cannot be relied upon 
when it speaks of God, of Christ, of salvation, or of any other 
divine revelation. Scripture has a definite doctrine of inspiration, 
just as it has a definite doctrine of redemption, and sincere 
Christians believe Scripture when it attests both the one and the 
other. No, indeed, Dr. Warfield was right when he argued Biblical 
inspiration from Scripture and not from any church pronunciamento 
or from any experience of man. J.T. M. 


The Russians have the “absolute weapon.” —On March 16, 
1949, Dr. Harold Urey of the University of Chicago, one of the 
keymen in the development of atomic fission, said in an address 
delivered in St. Louis before alumni of his school, “The Russians 
do not have the atom bomb and will not have it for some years.” 
On Sept. 23, 1949, only a little more than six months later, President 
Truman stunned the American public with the announcement 
that the Russians had exploded the atom bomb. Since that an- 
nouncement Americans have somewhat the sensation of a man 
crossing a street who sees a drunken driver bearing down on him 
in defiance of traffic signals. 

We thus move into 1950 with a feeling of insecurity the like 
of which our country has never before experienced. Whatever 
precautionary measures our government should take in this 
emergency, we must leave to those who have been entrusted with 
the specific duty to provide for the common defense and to promote 
the general welfare. But we can, and this is our sacred duty, 
arouse the consciences of our people to the utter futility of putting 
their trust in such materialistic mechanisms as atom bombs, jet 
bombers, radar screens, and similar defenses of a purely materia- 
listic nature. Our task will also be to make our people aware that 
in this crisis of our age when the terrible dialog of atom-bomb 
threats is becoming louder day by day, our only refuge and 
strength is the Triune God, the Maker and Lord of heaven and 
earth and the Savior of all mankind. And we can perhaps lead 
many of our people to a greater appreciation of spiritual values 
and a greater readiness on their part to give freely of their 
material gifts for the promotion of the Kingdom—while the 
acceptable year of our Lord 1950 is running its course. 

P.M. B. 

The Struggle in Ireland. — Under this heading, Fred S. Leahy, 
Belfast, North Ireland, describes, in the August-September, 1949, 
issue of the Calvin Forum, the severe tension between Catholicism 
and Protestantism in Ireland. He writes: “In the South and West 
of ‘Erin’s Isle’ you will meet Ireland’s ‘clerical army’ — the priests 
of Rome. And remember that the education, outlook, and character 
of South and West Ireland have been molded by the priests of 
Rome who have been the virtual rulers of the majority of Irish 
people for many centuries.” And with Rome goes poverty! We 
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read: “Leaving the prosperous city of Belfast and traveling west 
you will cross the border and so leave the United Kingdom. You 
will then be in County Donegal, where the far-famed Columba or 
Columkille was born in A.D.521. This beautiful county with its 
ancient hills and rugged coastline is predominantly Romanist. And 
today the Protestant population is dwindling as is the case all over 
Eire. Donegal has not advanced since 1902 when Michael McCarthy 
wrote in his Priests and People of Ireland: ‘This large county, 
having an area of 1,197,154 acres, of which 700,000 acres are arable, 
does not contain a single town which has a population of 25,000. 
It is here that Bishop O’Donnell has reared aloft his costly and 
magnificent cathedral of Letterkenny, which is the only achieve- 
ment in the shape of work which our poor people of Donegal can 
put to their credit. No towns, no industry, no hope, no civic life.’ 

. Mr. McCarthy did not exaggerate. It is the same story all 
down the western coast of Ireland — wealthy priests and poverty- 
stricken people.” Quite in contrast to impoverished Catholic Ire- 
land stands Protestant Ulster. Mr. Leahy writes: “The six north- 
eastern counties of Ireland constitute the greater part of Ulster 
(three counties of Ulster are in Eire). Ulster is roughly two-thirds 
Protestant, the Presbyterian churches being in the majority over 
the Episcopalians. Linen and shipbuilding have made Ulster pros- 
perous and Protestantism has raised her in every respect to a con- 
dition greatly superior to that of priest-ridden Eire.” Unfortunately, 
Protestantism in Ulster is weakening itself in its fight against Rome 
by drifting away from the moorings of the Biblical faith. The 
report goes on to say: “Ulster once was blessed with a strong body 
of Calvinists, but, alas, that day has gone. Calvinism in Ireland 
is at a low ebb. Rationalism has done its deadly work, and 
Arminianism and Dispensationalism flourish in Fundamentalist 
circles. Oh, yes, there are Calvinists in Ireland! The light has not 
gone out, and we trust that even yet the power of Romanism in 
this country will be shattered not by Arminianism nor Modernism, 
but by a virile Calvinism such as William of Orange and later 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper embraced and put into practice. Meanwhile 
the grim struggle continues. Papal Eire clamors for the abolition 
of partition and the coercion of Ulster. Behind this agitation is 
the whole weight of the Vatican with influence in Britain and 
America. Christians here watch and pray. But the inroads of 
Modernism have been serious. Our Protestantism is becoming 
nominal and political, and so Rome is intensifying her activities 
in our midst and doing all in her power to increase the Roman 
Catholic population with intent ultimately to outnumber us. Silent 
penetration is her policy. The wholesale buying of property is 
giving much cause for concern. How will the struggle end? Much 
depends on a. Rome’s fortunes in Europe; b. on whether she can 
keep Eire in subjection; and c. on the increase or decrease of true 
Protestantism in Ulster.” It is remarkable how little the average 
reader hears about Ireland and the steady, silent, hard fight that is 
going on there. But even a few hours’ stop at Shannon has brought 
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Ireland very close to the writer. There is something unspeakably 
uncanny about Rome’s silent, but influential presence on “Erin’s 
Isle.” Everywhere there are priests and nuns and faithful people 
who reverence that mysterious might that radiates from Rome. 
There is but one weapon with which to conquer Rome, and that 
is the open Bible with its sola fide. Unless Protestant Ireland goes 
back to that, it is no match for wily, conquering Rome. The writer 
just wonders how Lutheranism would fit into the picture of 
Protestant Ireland’s fight against Rome. There are no Lutheran 
churches, so far as he knows, in Ulster. J.T. M. 


Items from Religious News Service Selected by A. W. C. Guebert 


Archbishop Erling Eidem has announced that he will resign 
next spring as Primate of the Lutheran Church of Sweden because 
of advanced age. His resignation will become effective on May 1. 
A chapter of the twelve Lutheran dioceses in Sweden will be con- 
vened early next year to appoint a successor. 


A merger of the Pocket Testament League of New York and 
the National Businessmen’s Pocket Testament League of Phila- 
delphia was effected at a meeting in Philadelphia. The merged 
group immediately took the name of the National Pocket Testa- 
ment League and elected Joseph M. Steele, Philadelphia contractor, 
president. It was announced that the League will meet a request 
of General Douglas MacArthur for 10,000,000 copies of the New 
Testament in Japanese. 


Dr. E. G. Homrighausen of Princeton Theological Seminary 
said in Brooklyn that the United Evangelistic Advance, uniting 
thirty-seven Protestant and Orthodox denominations in a fifteen- 
month campaign to evangelize the nation, represents a new day in 
evangelical Christianity in America. Speaking before a city-wide 
convocation of nearly 500 Brooklyn clergymen, Dr. Homrighausen 
said the campaign represented a gain not only in co-operative 
work but in Christian unity as well. “The unity that is sought is 
not organic,” he said, “but a unity which issues from a concentra- 
tion upon the great common objective —the bringing of persons 
into a creative relationship with Jesus Christ to secure a clear-cut 
decision for Him as Savior and Lord.” 


A new series of Protestant radio programs was announced in 
New York by the Protestant Radio Commission. Entitled “Someone 
You Know,” the series will be heard each Thursday night, begin- 
ning September 29, from 10:30 to 11:00 P.M. Prepared under the 
guidance of the Department of Pastoral Services of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the series will be aired over the facilities of 
the American Broadcasting Company. The broadcasts will deal 
with mental health and pastoral counseling and will feature such 
personalities as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. John Sutherland Bon- 
nell, pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, 
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and Dr. William C. Menninger, Kansas psychiatrist. Each broadcast 
will dramatize a personal problem commonly met by clergymen in 
the course of their pastoral ministry. Following the dramatization 
a panel of expert ministers, doctors, and educators will discuss the 
problems raised by the program. Among the subjects to be covered 
during the 13-week series will be juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, 
mental illness, old age, bereavement, marital difficulties, physical 
handicaps, personal prejudice, and pre-marital counseling. 


A campaign known as “Religion in American Life” will get 
under way in November to bring to the attention of all citizens 
the importance of religious institutions in their lives and in the life 
of the nation, it was announced in New York. Intended as a na- 
tional inter-creedal effort, the drive will be spearheaded by the 
United Church Canvass. It will have the support of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Church World Service, the Synagog Council 
of America, and seventeen other national religious bodies. It is 
expected that Roman Catholic churches in many local communities 
will join the campaign. 


A World Parliament of Religion, sponsored by The World 
Fellowship of Faiths, Inc., was held in New York from October 25 
to November 4. Convened to consider the “fundamental problems 
of spiritual life,” the parliament was to cover such topics as freedom 
of worship, youth and religion, life after death, the technique of 
spiritual life, progress in religion, women in the ministry, defense 
of religious liberty in the courts, medicine and diet in relation to 
religion; music, art, and literature as spiritual forces; and the press, 
radio, and motion pictures. There was also to be a union service of 
worship conducted by clergymen of the following faiths: Eastern 
Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church, Protestant Christianity, 
Judaism, Hinduism, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Divine Science, Spir- 
itualism, and the Universal Spiritual Church. 


Delegates from the United States, Canada, Latin America, and 
leading European countries attended the twenty-ninth Interna- 
tional Congress of the World Union of Free Thinkers which met 
in Rome September 9—12. Chief topics discussed were: The Prob- 
lem of the Schools; The Religions, the Churches, and International 
Relations; Humanism and Free Thought. 


A religious ministry for more than 1,600 migrant farm workers 
in the eastern part of Pennsylvania is being provided through the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches in behalf of all Protestant de- 
nominations. Three ministers are working among the American 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the migrant camps. Church services 
and Bible schools are conducted, recreational programs have been 
arranged, and counseling service is offered. 


More than 97% of all University of Delaware students con- 
sider themselves affiliated with some church according to a registra- 
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tion survey. Upwards of 2,100 students were polled and only 
48 failed to specify a religious preference or wrote “none.” 
Dr. William S. Carlson, university president, said he considered 
the poll results a refutation of criticism that college students today 
tend toward a “godless cynicism or that a public university cannot 
contribute to their spiritual life.” According to the college poll, 
26% of the students are Methodists, 21% Roman Catholic, 
17% Presbyterian, 14% Episcopalian, 6.5% Hebrew, 4.5% Lutheran, 
2.5% Baptist, 2% of unspecified denominations, and 1.5% members 
of the Society of Friends. The remaining 5% were divided among 
fourteen denominations including Evangelical and Reformed, Greek 
Orthodox, Congregationalist, Christian Scientist, Unitarian, Church 
of Christ, United Brethren, and Moravian. 


Church-State relations in the United States cannot be resolved 
by strict logic, according to Arthur C. Sutherland, Jr., professor of 
law at Cornell University, who advocated the application of com- 
mon sense to this “emotional” area. Wiiting in the Harvard Law 
Review under the title “Due Process and Disestablishment,” Pro- 
fessor Sutherland declared that logic could not resolve Church- 
State relations because some governmental recognition and backing 
for religion has been customary over a long period and continues 
because of the approval of a large part of the population. He 
continued, “There is a great deal of lip-service paid to the prin- 
ciple of complete severance of religion from education; there is 
a surprisingly persistent and widespread practice to the contrary. 
Bible reading in public schools continues to be required by statute 
in many States. School sessions are opened with prayers in a num- 
ber of places. The invocation of a local minister is an important 
part of most graduation exercises, and despite an occasional flurry 
of protest, songs with religious motifs are sung in the public schools 
at such festivals as Thanksgiving and Christmas.” 


Father John LaFarge, S. J., associate editor of America, Roman 
Catholic weekly, was one of five Americans cited by the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in New York for their 
“advancement of civilization through a higher education, improve- 
ment of inter-group relations, and the wide interpretation and 
dissemination of scholarly and scientific ideas.” In addition to 
Father LaFarge, the following also received awards from the con- 
ference: Arthur Hays Sulzberger, president and publisher of the 
New York Times; Robert Maynard Hutchins, chancellor of the 
University of Chicago; James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard 
University; and Frank P. Graham, United States Senator and presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina. 


The Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria has warned 
that it will be “forced to take severe steps” against members of the 
Orthodox faith in Egypt who continue to attend services in Roman 
Catholic churches or make offerings toward non-Orthodox 
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churches. In an official declaration, the Patriarchate deplored the 
fact that “many Orthodox Greeks attended services in the Roman 
Catholic Church of Alexandria on the feast of St. Anthony of 
Padua.” It said that some offered gifts to the church, and thus 
provided the means for “propaganda among the Orthodox.” 


Motions in favor of civil marriage ceremonies in provinces 
which do not have them were voted down by a large majority 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, at the General Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada. Speaking in support of the motions, Judge G. 
W. Morley, of Owen Sound, declared that judges were not anxious 
for the marrying job, “but the system of common law wives is 
disgusting and revolting, so let’s prevent people from living to- 
gether like beasts.” Dr. W. W. Judd told the Synod, however, it 
should not forget the great group of divorcees who would make 
use of a civil form of marriage if they could not be married by 
the clergy. 


Publication of the first authoritative and unabridged English 
version of the Babylonian Talmud is expected in London shortly. 
Officials of the Soncino Press announced they would soon bring out 
the last six books of the thirty-four volume set. Translation of 
the Talmud has required eighteen years and was made by Rabbi 
I. Epstein, principal of Jewish College, London, and twenty-eight 
other scholars. 


An ancient, priceless manuscript — so beautiful that for long 
it was thought to have been written and illustrated not by men but 
by angels — is now being photographed by a team of Swiss experts. 
Photographic copies of the Book of Kells, as the rare manuscript 
is known, will be distributed to leading universities and libraries. 
The Book of Kells contains the four Gospels, a fragment of Hebrew 
names, and the Eusebian canons. So valued is the book that it is 
kept under glass in the library of Dublin Trinity College, where it 
has reposed since the seventeenth century. No visitor may handle 
the book, but a custodian turns a page of the manuscript each day. 
Some students of ancient parchment, captivated by the wondrous 
workmanship of the book, have been known to return to the college 
day after day until they had viewed the entire work, which runs 
to more than 600 pages. The Book of Kells contains every variety 
of design that is typical of Irish art at its best, and the versatility 
and inventive genius of the unknown illustrator or illustrators, 
according to those who have seen it, surpasses all belief. The Book 
of Kells was probably first executed in the Monastery of Kells in 
County Meath, in the eighth century. Subsequently it was reported 
in the Cathedral of Kells, where it remained until about 1541. In 
the seventeenth century it came into the possession of Archbishop 
Ussher, who later presented it to Trinity College. 


Dom Becquet, Belgian Benedictine monk, has brought the 
Cross of Jerusalem to Quebec City, Canada. The wooden cross, 
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ten feet high, weighing 176 lbs., on which is imbedded what is 
believed to be a relic of the cross on which Christ was crucified, 
is being carried around the world to bring attention to the plight 
of Arab refugees in Israel and to plead for the restoration of holy 
places in Jerusalem. Dom Becquet has accompanied the cross since 
it began its journey from Mount Calvary in Jerusalem last Good 
Friday and hopes to bring it back to Mount Calvary by next 
Good Friday. 


Memorial Colosseum in Los Angeles was transformed into 
a vast outdoor cathedral as 35,000 persons witnessed a religious 
pageant commemorating the arrival of the first Franciscan mission- 
aries, led by Fra Junipero Serra. The pageant included the repro- 
duction of the fourteen Stations of the Cross with living characters. 
Members of Hollywood’s Blessed Sacrament parish enacted the 
Stations. 


The Baptist Joint Conference Committee on Public Relations 
in Washington, D.C., received a report which said that “a recog- 
nized major aim of the Roman Catholic Church today is to capture 
the United States and make it the base for the catholization of 
the world.” Dr. J. M. Dawson, director of the committee, further 
asserted that the Catholic Church was seeking to use the Federal 
Government in its alleged attempt to “win America.” 


The Roman Catholic Church in Scandinavia has 40,400 mem- 
bers, according to a report by the Danish Information Office in 
New York. Of this total, 20,000 are in Denmark, 16,000 in Sweden, 
and 4,400 in Norway. There are 104 priests in Denmark, 42 in 
Sweden, and 48 in Norway. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


The Theology of Martin Luther. By H.H.Kramm. James Clarke 
& Co., 5 Wardrobe Place, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4, 
152 pages, 8% x5%. $2.00. 

Dr. H.H. Kramm is minister of the German Lutheran Church 
of St. Maryle — Savoy, London, and of the Lutheran congregation 
at Oxford, England. In our own work among the Polish, Latvian, 
and other refugees in England, conducted under the supervision 
of Rev. E. George Pearce, he has proved himself an interested 
and helpful friend. The book first appeared in 1947 and was well 
received from the start. Its purpose is to defend Luther and his 
teachings against false charges raised against him in recent times. 
It is brief, but scholarly, the writer making use of some of the 
best nodern works on Luther. In an “Introduction” he presents a 
general survey of Luther’s Reformation movement and then treats 
the following doctrines: The Nature of Man, Salvation, the Church 
as the Body of Christ, the Ministry, Eschatology, Luther and the 
Bible, Church and State. In these seven chapters there is offered 
an abundance of doctrinal and historical information, attractively 
presented and well documented. The approach is novel and in- 
teresting, and the presentation of the material vivid and appealing. 
At times clearness has been sacrificed in the interest of brevity, 
and proper expansion of the subject matter would have been of 
benefit. In general, however, let it be said that here is a whole- 
some contribution to the modern literature on Luther made by 
a confessing Lutheran who is well acquainted with the great Re- 
former and his work and eager to make him favorably known 
among English-speaking students of church history. We recom- 
mend Dr. Kramm’s The Theology of Luther to our readers for 
profitable study. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Our Lord. An Affirmation of the Deity of Christ. By Wm. Childs 
Robinson. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 1949. 198 pages, 8x5%%. $3.00. 


This is the second and revised edition of a most valuable apol- 
ogetic by Dr. Robinson of Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Ga., defending against manifold modern forms of liberalism the 
Christian belief that Jesus Christ is true God and the promised 
Messiah and Savior of the world. The author first points out to 
what absolutely negative results the so-called “quest of the histo- 
rical Jesus,” as attempted by Troeltsch, Schweitzer, S. J. Case, 
and many other religious naturalists, have led and then demon- 
strates in a number of convincing chapters that the witness of the 
New Testament concerning the divine Christ must stand as his- 
torically and doctrinally true. He proves himself intimately ac- 
quainted with naturalistic, mediating, and conservative modern 
scholars, and his references and quotations are numerous, carefully 
selected, and consistently helpful. We heartily recommend this 
excellent contribution to apologetic literature to theological stu- 
dents, pastors, and indoctrinated laymen. Here and there correc- 
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tions are in place. The name of Troeltsch, for example, is written 
without the “t.” Again, when E. Schaeder is quoted in his The- 
ozentrische Theologie as saying: “I believe that I cannot believe in 
Jesus Christ, my Lord, or come to Him of my own reason or power, 
but the Holy Ghost has called me through the Gospel,” this should 
have been credited to Luther’s explanation of the Third Article, 
the original source. Though the book is not too long, nevertheless, 
because of the abundant detail which it offers, an index would 
greatly benefit the reader when using it for reference. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The Biblical Doctrine of the Church. By William Robinson, M. A., 
D.D., S.T.D. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 235 pages, 
5X7. $2.50. 

The author, professor of theology at Overdale College, Birming- 
ham, England, delivered the eight lectures published in this volume 
at Butler University, founded and supported by the Disciples of 
Christ. The author espouses in the main the same visible ecu- 
menicity of the Church and the same antidenominational principles 
which Thos. Campbell set forth in his Declaration and Address 
(1809) and which are still characteristic of the ecclesiology among 
the Disciples of Christ. F. E. MAYER 


Why the Cross? By the late Archdeacon H. E. Guillebaud, M. A. 
The Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago. 206 pages, 44%2X7. $2.25. 

In the Foreword to the first edition the late author stated that 
he purposed to examine and to refute the reason which liberal 
theology raises against the Vicarious Atonement. He presents the 
objections under two questions: Is a substitutionary atonement 
Christian? and, Is substitution immoral or incredible? In his 
answers we noted an exceptionally clear distinction between Law 
and Gospel, between God’s wrath and His love ir Christ. This 
little study is not at all polemical, but delightfully -freshing in its 
presentation of the central theme of our Christian faith. 

F. E. Mayer 


The Trial of Jesus Christ. By Frank J. Powell. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1949. 160 pages, 5% 
by 344. $2.00. 

Magistrate Powell, called to the bar in 1921, has practiced 
extensively at various British courts. After his appointment to 
Clerkenwell Magistrate’s Court he demonstrated his literary ability 
by contributing the regular feature in the London Evening News 
entitled “The Courts Day by Day.” His profound interest in the 
trial of Jesus may be attributed to the fact that for many years 
he has been a lay preacher and a student of Scripture. His legal 
experience has qualified him to speak with professional authority 
on matters of court procedure. 

On the basis of the Mishnah and of Roman law Mr. Powell 
reviews the trial of Jesus before Annas and Caiaphas, Herod, and 
Pilate. His analysis of the facts of the case and of the chief actors 
in the drama has led him to the irrefutable conclusion that “Jesus 
of Nazareth, Messiah of the Jews and Savior of the world, was 
murdered.” 
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In a final chapter the author sketches the harrowing events 
leading up to and including the siege and destruction of Jerusalem 
and comments on the status of the Jews since that time and now. 
He concludes this interesting book with the significant statement: 
“The choice before the world is still: Christ or Barabbas.” 

L. W. Spritz 


The Church’s Ministry. By T. W. Manson. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 1949. 114 pages, 5x7%. $2.00. 


Dr. T. W. Manson, Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester, presents this book with 
the earnest hope that it may do something to make Christian people 
of all denominations more keenly aware of their real unity in the 
body of Christ, a unity which, he believes, the so-called “unhappy 
divisions” may obscure but cannot destroy. He shares the opinion 
of Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, who wrote the Preface. Dr. Coffin 
believes that in recent negotiations for church union no subject 
has proved more of an obstacle than that of basic differences in 
the conception of the Church and of its ministry. He has in mind 
particularly the difficulty of reconciling the “catholic” and the 
“evangelical” views of the Church and of the ministry. 

In 1946 the Bishop of Oxford set forth the “catholic” view of 
the so-called apostolic succession in a book entitled The Apostolic 
Ministry. In reply to this book Dr. Manson presents the “evan- 
gelical” view. He has undertaken to show that there is no histo- 
rical evidence nor Scriptural proof for the “catholic” view of the 
“apostolic succession.” His reflections on the Hebrew term shaliach 
and its Greek equivalent apostolos are especially interesting. 

Many readers will not agree with all of Dr. Manson’s isagogical 
and hermeneutical inferences, nor will they join in his plea for 
the mutual eligibility of the ministers of all Christian groups and 
for free access for the members of any Christian communion to 
the Lord’s Table in any church of any Christian communion. God’s 
Word has issued some restraining orders which must not be dis- 
regarded. L. W. Spitz 


Das Evangelische Schrifttum. (No author.) Ueberreicht durch 
Lutheraner Verlag, Frankfurt am Main, Taunusstr. 43. No 
price given. (Suggested price, approximately, 50 cents.) 

This is a systematic index of all new theological publications 
in German during the first half of 1949. Approximately 450 authors 
and publications are listed. Some are detailed studies in the field 
of exegesis and dogmatics, others deal with the work of the Church 
under the present situation, others are of a devotional nature for 
the laity. A list of 27 theological and semi-theological journals 
are catalogued. It appears from this tract that German theologians 
are hard at work in their attempt to supply the serious ne 
of literature for the theologian and the lay Christian. The books 
listed can be ordered through the Lutheraner Verlag or through 

Concordia Publishing House. F. E. MAYER 


The Light in Dark Ages. Eighteen Centuries of Missions from the 
Giving of the Great Commission to the Beginning of Modern 
Missions under William Carey. By V. Raymond Edmon, 
President, Wheaton College. Van Kampen Press, Wheaton, 
Ill. 1949. 435 pages. Indexed. $4.00. 
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This is a very acceptable history of Christian missions before 
Carey and may well serve as a basis for study groups in our 
churches. The text is well documented, and there is an excellent 
bibliography as well as a good working index. The average person 
will read the volume with interest, as the author commands a 
good style and has interspersed enough human-interest material 
to keep it from becoming just another textbook on the history 
of missions. W. G. Potack 


Every Pastor a Counselor. By Stanley E. Anderson. Van Kampen 
~~ 222 E. Willow St., Wheaton, Ill. 111 pages, 742 by 
5. $1.50. 


Older People and the Church. By Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart 
Cedarleaf. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York. 272 
pages, 9X6. $2.50. 

We enjoyed reading both of these volumes. The writer of 
the former states: “The author is convinced that the Christian faith 
is the best insurance against the need for mental clinics. But it 
must be applied, and at the right time. . . . The Gospel of Christ 
must be given to ‘heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives (of sin),’ and thus prove that Christ is able to save 
unto the uttermost. The Gospel is still the power of God unto 
salvation to all who believe, and we are obligated to apply it with 
every legitimate tool of modern psychology. But let us not, like 
some, discard the Savior for mere tools. . . . The most helpful 
qualities in a minister are his love for people, knowledge of life, 
cheerfulness, faith, intelligence, flexibility, moral integrity, pa- 
tience, persistence, humility, and prayer.” In the main this little 
volume aims to analyze and classify the various types of people 
who are in need of counseling and then to give helpful hints. 
There is much useful material stored up on these pages which lay 
constant stress on the use of Scripture and prayer. One of the 
appendices gives a list of pertinent Scripture passages for specific 
needs which could be amplified and made even more effective by 
a more generous use of gems from the Psalms. 

The second volume concentrates on a special phase of coun- 
seling, namely, gerontology and geriatrics, the science of dealing 
with older people. It aims to set forth the peculiarities of the 
aging process and thus enable the pastor to achieve a maximum 
efficiency in helping the older members of his flock. There are 
many fine features in this volume, among them some revealing 
statistics bearing on the subject and a fine discussion of group work 
in this field. The most important chapters in our estimation are 
“The Foundations of Pastoral Care” and “The Principles and 
Methods of Pastoral Care,” where a Lutheran pastor will know 
how to supply the needed Gospel emphasis. There are also several 
chapters on the various social services which the State offers with 
respect to the aged. At the close we find an extensive bibliography 
on this subject. While it doubtless is true that our pastors have 
always endeavored to take proper care of those who are in the 
years in which there is no pleasure, yet this volume will help us 
to gain a better analysis and appreciation of this phase of our 
work and thus to increase our efficiency. O. E. SoHN 
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I Would Do It Again. By F. E. Davison. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. 5734, 158 pages. $2.00. 


This little volume is another of those books from which one 
may gain some valuable hints for the practical ministry, from which, 
however, one does not learn wherein the true Christian ministry 
consists. Much on the problems of living, but nothing on the 
nature, power, and blessings of the Gospel of Christ Crucified. 

O. E. Soun 


Shalom Means Peace. By Robert St. John. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1949. Garden City, N. Y. 335 pages, 5424x8%. $2.95. 


This is not a theological work. It is the vivid account of a 
war correspondent of conditions and events in Palestine after World 
War II, especially in 1947 and 1948. It will be appreciated by 
people who are making a study of ethnic, economic, social, and 
political factors and developments. The technique of the author 
is to introduce various characters and let them tell their story. 
The point of view is altogether that of a Jewish sympathizer. Some 
descriptions, like those of Nazareth, Mount Carmel, and the Sea 
of Galilee will aid the Bible reader as he studies what the Scrip- 
tures say about these localities. W. ArnpDT 


The Twain Shall Be One. By Ada A. Snyder. Biblion Press, 
257 South Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 40 pages, 
7% x5. $1.00. 


The title page describes this little booklet as the Bible way . 
to a successful marriage. Throughout its forty pages the author 
classifies and prints in full pertinent Bible passages on Marriage, 
Home, and Family, stressing not only spousal duties, but the many 
Christian virtues the practice of which has such a tremendous 
influence upon the formation and preservation of a happy marriage 
and home. The book is intended as a gift by the officiating pastor 
to the newly married and therefore contains a simple marriage 
certificate. It is attractively bound, but the price seems a trifle high. 

O. E. Sonn 


Vital Facts of Life. By the Rev. C. H. Harman and E. W. Mar- 
quardt, M.D. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
126 pages, 844534. $1.75. 


Assuming that the alarming sex delinquency and disregard 
for the sanctity of marriage of our day is due in large measure 
to ignorance on the part of young people in these matters, the au- 
thors set out to give a frank, factual, and Scriptural volume on 
sex which is intended for the diligent perusal of adolescents. We 
believe that job has been chastely and well done, treating as it 
does such matters as sex knowledge and hygiene, courtship, be- 
trothal, marriage, social diseases, and alcoholism. Especially im- 
pressive are the chapters on the right use of leisure time and on 
Christian character and living. The last two chapters are somewhat 
repetitious. The language employed would indicate that the book 
is intended for adolescents on the upper high school level. They 
will read it with profit, and pastors will do well to recommend it. 
O. E. Sonn 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Portals of Prayer No. 94. — From Genesis to Revelation. Daily 
Devotions from Nov. 10 to Dec. 31, 1949. By Rev. W.H. Eifert of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 10 cents. 

Andachtsbuechlein No. 94. Freude in dem Herrn. Andachten 
ueber Sprueche aus dem Brief an die Philipper — fuer die Zeit vom 
10. Nov. bis zum 31. Dez. 1949. By Rev. H. J. Bouman, D.D., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 10 cents. 


From Grosset and Dunlap, New York, N. Y.: 
Prayers — Ancient and Modern. Selected by Mary W. Tileston 
— 380 pages, 4X6. 75 cents. 


From The Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio: 
How Do You Do. By Edward Kuhlmann. 188 pages, 5% 
by 8. $2.00. 


From Association Press, New York 17, N.Y.: 

This Business of Living. By Percy R. Hayward. 159 pages, 
546x8%. $2.00. 
From Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl.: 

My Heart’s Desire. By Maynard Force. 152 pages, 542 x8. $1.75. 


From Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minn.: 
Lars Wilhelm Boe. By Erik Hetle. 203 pages, 6x84. $2.50. 


From Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Victory Over Suffering. Py. Wr Goulooze. 150 pages, 5% 
by 734. $2.00. 
From Christian Beacon Press, Collinswood, N.J.: ; 
Modern Tower of Babel. By Carl McIntire. 304 pages, 5% 
by 8%. $1.50. 
From Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr.: 


The Founder of St. Ansgar. By H. Fred Swansen. 230 pages, 
534 X8. $2.25. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Youthspiration Handbook. By George F. Santa. 102 pages, 
6x9. $1.00. 


From Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville: 
The Adventure of Prayer. By Donald J. Campbell. 92 pages. 
5% x7. $1.25. 
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